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BOOKS OF THE COMING YEAR. 


The classified list of the coming season’s books, 
as made up from the announcements of Amer- 
ican publishing houses, and printed elsewhere 
in this issue, in accordance with our long-stand- 
ing custom, affords us the opportunity of mak- 
ing a random commentary upon the immediate 
literary outlook, selecting for mention a few of 
the titles of the most salient interest, although 
leaving many important categories untouched. 
As has been our custom heretofore, we devote 
this cursory view to works in the departments 
of history, biography, general literature, poetry, 
the drama, and fiction. The list is, if anything, 
of more than average interest, and many of its 
items are calculated to make the literary mouth 
water in anticipation of the prospective feast. 

In the historical section, a work of timely 
interest is “The United States and Mexico,” 
covering the period 1821-1848 in our rela- 
tions with the sister republic. The author is 
Mr. George L. Rives, and the work fills two 
large volumes. ‘The Americans in the Philip- 
pines,” by Mr. James A. Le Roy, in two vol- 
umes, will, we presume from its sponsors, be a 
contribution to the pernicious imperialistic pro- 
paganda. ‘The Major Operations of the Na- 
vies in the War of American Independence,” 
is by that greatest of authorities upon naval 
strategics, Admiral A. T. Mahan. Professor 
MeMaster’s “History of the People of the 
United States” will now, after more than a 
score of years, be completed by an eighth vol- 
ume, covering the decade just preceding the 
Civil War, thus coming into sharp competition 
with the early volumes of Mr. Rhodes. “ Chi- 
cago and the Old Northwest,” by Mr. Milo M. 
Quaife, is the work of one of the best-equipped 
students of our local annals. The concluding 
volume of Mr. James Schouler’s “ History of 
the United States,” Mr. E. C. Wingfield-Strat- 
ford’s “History of English Patriotism,” Lord 
Milner’s “The Nation and the Empire,” and 
James Douglas’s “New England and New 
France,” are other announcements of import- 
ance. 

In the category which covers biography, 
memoirs, and correspondence, there are two 
collections of letters that promise to be of sur- 
passing interest. It is something more than a 
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promise, because we have already been permit- 
ted to read some of the letters of Charles Eliot 
Norton and William Vaughn Moody in the 
magazines. The Moody volume will include 
the letters that have appeared in the last two 
issues of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” and others, 
we hope. Those already printed are of such 
quality as to make imperative the demand for 
as complete a collection as can possibly be 
brought together. They take their place at 
once with the choicest epistolary treasures of 
our literature — with the letters of Lamb and 
FitzGerald — to name the most charming ex- 
amples of this form of composition. The letters, 
speeches, and correspondence of Carl Schurz, 
edited by Mr. Frederic Bancroft, are to be 
published in six volumes. The reminiscences 
of the greatest of American sculptors, Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, will appear in finely. illustrated 
form. A life of Lyman Trumbull, by the 
accomplished publicist, Mr. Horace White, will 
fill a gap that has too long remained vacant in 
the record of our great statesmen. “Fifty 
Years of My Life,” by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, 
while not exactly filling a gap, will doubtless 
be dear to his following for its hard-hitting and 
general breeziness. “‘ Frémont and ’49”’is a work 
which, from the pen of Mr. Frederic Dellen- 
baugh, is sure to prove of both interest and 
value. ‘The Everyday Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln,” by Francis Fisher Browne, the late editor 
of this journal, has for many years been one of 
the best of the Lincoln biographies, and the last 
months of the author’s life were spent upon a 
thorough revision of the work for publication 
this fall. A monument of painstaking industry 
and conscientious scholarship may be expected 
when Dr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor’s life of 
Goldoni appears from the press. This work, 
upon which the author has been engaged ever 
since he published his life of Moliére, will pro- 
vide the first adequate account of Goldoni in 
the English language, and probably in any 
other. Other prominent works of biography 
are a life of Bulwer-Lytton, by the present Earl 
of Lytton; a life of Anthony Trollope, by Mr. 
T. H.S. Escott ; the memoirs of Henry Labou- 
chere; Clara Louise Kellogg’s “ Memoirs of a 
Prima Donna”’; “Wagner as Man and Artist,” 
by Mr. Ernest Newman; and a volume on 
Strindberg, by Miss Lind-af-Hageby, the 
notorious Swedish anti-vivisectionist. 

The list of works of general literature, as 
distinguished from history and biography, does 
not seem to include many important titles. 
Perhaps the most attractive is the first com- 








plete English translation of “Simplicius Sim- 
plicissimus,” that extraordinary narrative of 
vagabond life during the period of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Mr. Perey H. Boynton’s “ Lon- 
don in English Literature” is the result of 
many months spent in seeking out and identi- 
fying the haunts and shrines of famous English 
authors in London. A new volume by the 
venerable John Burroughs is “The Summit of 
the Years.”” We cannot say what Vernon Lee’s 
* A Tower of Mirrors” will be like, but may be 
assured that it will be beautifully written and 
full of philosophical discernment. Mr. H. W. 
Mabie’s “American Ideals: Character and 
Life” will, we presume, give us his lectures 
delivered in Japan as a missionary of American 
culture. “ Half-Lengths,” by G. W. E. Rus- 
sell, is a title that seems to promise much genial 
entertainment. 

Books about the drama and the actual texts 
of plays are increasing in number every year, 
to correspond with the extraordinary revival of 
interest in this literary species. We note Mr. 
Brander Matthews’s “ Shakespeare as a Play- 
wright,” “The Fools of Shakespeare,” by Mr. 
Frederic Warde; “The Elizabethan Play- 
house,” second series, by Mr. W. J. Lawrence; 
“Ten More Plays of Shakespeare,” by Mr. 
Stopford Brooke ; “ Beaumont, the Dramatist,” 
by Mr. C. M. Gayley; as well as the Goldoni 
and Strindberg volumes previously mentioned. 
Mr. Archibald Henderson will have a volume 
called “European Dramatists,” Mr. Richard 
Burton one on “The New American Drama,” 
Lady Gregory an account of “Our Irish The- 
atre,”’ Miss Mary Caroline Crawford a volume 
entitled “The Romance of the American The- 
atre,” and Mr. Charlton Andrews one entitled 
“The Drama To-day.” Among new dramatic 
works the following may be noted: “The 
Tragedy of Pompey,” by Mr. John Masefield ; 
“Joseph and His Brethren,” a pageant-play by 
Mr. Louis N. Parker; and “ Horace Walpole,” 
by Mr. Gustave Simonson; translations in- 
clude M. Hervieu’s “The Labyrinth,” M. Pela- 
don’s “Saint Francis of Assisi,” and new vol- 
umes of Strindberg and Hauptmann. 

The mere titles of forthcoming books of verse 
do not convey much information, unless per- 
chance the authors are “placed” in our minds. 
A few that seem worth transcribing are these: 
“Salt Water Ballads,” by Mr. John Masefield ; 
“The Wolf of Gubbio,” by Mrs. Josephine 
Preston Peabody Marks; “The Lonely Dancer, 
and Other Poems,” by Mr. Richard LeGallienne ; 
“The Collected Poems of Margaret Woods” 
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“Minions of the Moon,” by Mr. Madison 
Cawein; “Merchants from Cathay,” by Mr. 
William Rose Benét; and “Last Poems,” by 
the late Mrs. Dorr. Doubtless, the season will 
give us much new poetry as yet unheralded; 
it is our usual experience to learn of the best 
work in this kind when it makes its actual 


appearance. 

The multitudinous array of forthcoming nov- 
els gives the most daring commentator pause, 
but, at the risk of seeming invidious, we will 
name the following fifteen as destined to stand 
somewhere near the forefront of the confirmed 
fiction reader’s attention: An unnamed novel, 
by Mr. William De Morgan; “The Dark 
Flower,” by Mr. John Galsworthy ; “« Bendish, 
a Study in Prodigality,” by Mr. Maurice Hew- 
lett; “*Youth’s Encounter,” by Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie; “*The Honorable Senator Sage- 
Brush,” by Mr. Francis Lynde; “The Great 
Adventure,” by Mr. Robert Herrick; «« West- 
ways,” by Dr. Weir Mitchell; “The Business 
of Life,” by Mr. Robert W. Chambers; “The 
Happy Ship,” by Mr. Stephen French Whit- 
man; “The Will to Live,” by Miss M. P. 
Willcocks ; « After All,” by Miss Mary Chol- 
mondeley ; “ The Custom of the Country,” by 
Mrs. Edith Wharton; “ Van Cleve,” by Mrs. 
Mary S. Watts, and “« Hagar,” by Miss Mary 
Johnston. One could get much of the cream 
of the season’s output by reading these novels, 
and perhaps fifteen is as large a number as 
anyone who cares for tranquillity of soul ought 
to read in a single season. 








SHELLEY ONCE MORE. 


There ought to be a critical Index Expurgator- 
ius,—a list of subjects which, either because of 
their difficulty or because they have already been 
talked to rags, should forevermore be taboo to dis- 
cussion. The identity of the dedicatee and the dark 
lady of Shakespeare’s sonnets, Poe’s alleged debts 
and drunkenness, the marital infelicities of Byron, 
Shelley, and Carlyle, are among the matters which 
should be thus set aside. To say the least, they have 
been frightfully overworked, and deserve a period 
of rest. 

But gossip is the foul familiar of Fame. Those 
who attain to the accolade of the latter must submit 
to the malignant eye, the leering laugh, the intruding 
finger of the former. There can be no canonization 
without the Devil’s Advocate. If people would 
only grant the possibility that in a question between 
a man of genius and an ordinary person, the man 
of genius may be right and the ordinary person 
wrong, there might be some use in infinite bio- 





graphical diseussion. But judgment is usually given 
the other way. Mankind refuses to have its sun 
without spots, and it is more interested in the spots 
than in the light. In its own interest and for the 
sake of its debt to genius it ought to control this 
instinct of unwholesome curiosity. It ought to deal 
with erring great men as the sons of Noah did when 
they found their father lying drunk and exposed, — 
walk backward and cover them with a mantle. 

Shelley is perhaps the most intensely interesting 
personality in literary history. He is the accom- 
plishment of the type, the realization of the idea of 
what the world has always meant by the word 
“poet.” Byron called him “ The Snake,” and he 
had the fascination which that animal is fabled to 
possess without any of its sinister or repulsive char- 
acteristics. If grave men still feel his fascination, 
is it any wonder that the women with whom he was 
thrown could not resist it? To speak plainly, women 
always and everywhere flung themselves at his head. 
He did not invite this bombardment, for he avoided 
society, and was a hermit and solitary. More charity 
is surely due him than for men who are not subject 
to such experiences. Yet his relations with women 
have damned him in the books of the good or the 
pretended good. During his lifetime he was ac- 
counted a fiend; and when after many years the 
efforts of his friends and admirers lifted a little the 
pall of obloquy which covered his dead body, two 
strong hands drew it back —the hands-of Matthew 
Arnold and Mark Twain. Arnold’s opinion was the 
man of the world’s view, —tolerant, slightly amused, 
but cuttingly severe; Mark Twain’s might be called 
the backwoods opinion, and was less an opinion than 
a shower of mud. In those circumstances, it could 
hardly be expected that Shelley’s disciples should 
remain silent; and accordingly Mr. Henry S. Salt, 
in “Shelley: Poet and Pioneer,” comes to the rescue 
of his character. 

One regrets to meddle in the matter, or to retell 
in brief the so often told story of Shelley’s first 
marriage. But in mere fairness the thing seems 
unavoidable. Mr. Salt makes it pretty evident that 
Shelley was not in love with Harriet Westbrook 
and did not want to marry her. She ran away from 
her home, and threw herself upon his protection. 
There were three things then that he could do. He 
might reject her, compromised and humiliated; he 
might make her his mistress; he might make her 
his wife. With splendid generosity, the boy (for he 
was nothing more) chose the last course, flying in 
the face of his father and all his worldly interests. 
From that issue sprang unnumbered woes. 

The boy-and-girl union was happy enough in the 
beginning, for Harriet was attractive and Shelley 
attentive. But the differences between them in 
training, temperament, and tastes were sure to de- 
velop sooner or later. Mr. Salt states, and evidence 
and probability point that way, that before there was 
any question of Shelley’s infidelity there had grown 
up a barrier between them. He claims that this was 
Harriet’s fault; that her character hardened, and 
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that she rejected attempts at conciliation. Shelley 
had never believed in marriage, and his opinions on 
divorce were probably the same as those held by 
Milton, George Meredith, and other great men, and 
which are pretty widely in vogue to-day. It may 
be said that this does not matter; that neither the 
opinions of great men nor the votes of the multitude 
can determine a question of ethics. Practically, 
though, and in a social way, they do determine it. 
However, Shelley thought himself free to seek his 
happiness, and he left his unsympathetic wife and 
formed a free union with Mary Godwin. Harriet 
retained her children, and was provided for mate- 
rially. It was to all intents a divorce, and no more 
reprehensible than thousands of such separations 
which are occurring every day. Two years later, 
however, Harriet, obeying a suicidal bent which 
had shown itself in early life, drowned herself in 
the Serpentine. If there were any irregularities in 
her life after the separation, she only followed 
Shelley’s precept and example. He never tried to 
exculpate himself by bringing charges against her, 
and his defenders would have done better to have 
remained silent also. 

What are we to say in the matter? Compromise 
is always stupid, but it is generally reasonable. It 
seems to us that there is a good helping of blame for 
both parties; bat, considering their ages and tempta- 
tions, no cause for damnatory reprobation of either. 
Sheliey’s future page was fair enough. In spite of 
his objections to marriage, he married Mary as soon 
as he could, and there is not a shred of real evidence 
to show that he was unfaithful to her. The enthu- 
siasms and admirations expressed for other women 
in his poetry do not appear to have been translated 
into life. In regard to women, indeed, a poet is in 
hard case. Unless he puts his appreciation of their 
beauty and charm into verse he is apt not to become 
a poet at all; and if he does, as Shelley complained, 
people “ approximate him to the circle of a servant 
girl and her lover.” A great artist may paint a 
gallery of portraits of fair women, his sitters; may 
throw his whole soul into the depiction of their sen- 
suous or spiritual charms, yet he will not be accused 
of indiscriminate lovemaking. Really the world 
ought to accustom itself to a little hardness of heart 
in regard to the woes of women admired by poets. 
The women themselves are generally satisfied. Their 
vanity is flattered, and they get immortality, which 
is more than any other kind of men can give them. 

Contrary to received opinion, Shelley was less of 
a ladies’ man than a man’s man. His men friends,— 
Hogg, Leigh Hunt, Peacock, Byron, Medwin, Tre- 
lawney,— he grappled to his soul with hoops of steel. 
They never speak of him except as a miracle of 
gentleness, generosity, disinterestedness, wisdom, 
courage, and common-sense. From the least to the 
greatest they recognized in him a being superior to 
themselves. 

For an “ ineffectual angel,” as Arnold called him, 
Sheiley has been the most potent warrior of ideas in 
modern times. He is the pioneer of pioneers. There 





is hardly a phase of political reform or social agita- 
tion that has come up since his day which he did 
not anticipate; and his ringing cry has been most 
effectual in urging the battle on. Religious tolera- 
tion, the union of workers, peaceful resistance to 
oppression, the improvement of woman’s position, 
the non-sacredness of property, the attack on privi- 
lege,—and generally everything that makes for the 
rise of the poor and downtrodden, were forced into 
fiery propaganda by him. Of course he did not in 
most cases originate the ideas. They came to him 
by inheritance from Voltaire, Rousseau, and the 
other prophets of the French Revolution, and from 
Godwin at home; but he brought them all to a focus, 
to burn in his eloquent verse and prose. Also, 
in the final analysis, there is the same fatal flaw of 
conduct as in Tolstoi’s case. They are both aristo- 
crats pointing the way for the poor, but not exactly 
going that way themselves. That, in spite of all 
their generosities and unselfishness, they did not 
altogether divest themselves of the benefits of for- 
tune, was of course a counsel of common-sense. 
Both were totally unfitted to earn their own livings. 
Tolstoi is said to have made the worst boots in 
Russia, and if Shelley had had to keep books he 
would have starved to death. They did not live in 
countries where, like Buddha, they could put away 
their princedoms and take up the begging bowl and 
depend upon disciples for support. But the fact 
that they remained aristocrats keeps them from being 
the real protagonists of the poor. 

Shelley was endowed with the metaphysical bent, 
and the myth-making instinct which goes with it. 
He was fairly well read in European philosophy. 
He knew Hume, and had absorbed the parts of 
Plato that pleased him. He of course knew nothing 
of the dark pessimisms of the East, and his 
ignorance and temperament allowed him to accept 
the doctrines of the perfectibility of man and a 
future Golden Age. About the idea of personal 
immortality, the sole outlet for hope for man, his 
mind seems to have been to let. He rejected 
Christianity, and probably this dogma with it, and 
his mind dallied with a vague idea of pantheistic 
life. On the whole, his philosophy was a trifle 
shallow, as all optimism which is bounded by the 
expectations of this world must be. 

Mr. Salt challenges Matthew Arnold’s verdict on 
Shelley’s poetry, and certainly he has reason as far 
as some of the critic's dicta are concerned. Essen- 
tially, however, Arnold was right. The note of 
Shelley’s style is eloquence — eloquence and a thin, 
aerial, haunting music, which is not superior to the 
rich complex tones of other English poets, but differ- 
ent. Whatever the finest or most magnificent rhet- 
orice, the most persuasive linking together of logic 
and English of the purest in exquisite modulation, 
—whatever these things can do in poetry, Shelley 
has at command. He does not have at command 
that condensation of words which stamps coins and 
counters of expression for mankind. He does not 
have at command those verbal embodiments of 
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vision whose gleam and glamor lighten every corner 
of the mind. Vast tracts of his poetry are merely 
eloquent improvisations, and unless one is interested 
in the ideas they contain they are really unreadable. 
The lines on the “ Euganean Hills” are among his 
best, but we read them as if we were wallowing 
through a mist. “The Sensitive Plant” is excellent, 
but place it by the side of Coleridge’s “Christabel” 
and it fades and dims and dies into eclipse. Even at 
the last, when influenced by a study of Keats, he did 
approximate to the rich, full-bodied English manner, 
he is still rhetorical. Compare the “Ode to the 
West Wind,” his masterpiece, with Wordsworth’s 
Lines to Peele Castle. Shelley builds up his piece 
with an infinitely delicate logical architecture, em- 
bellishes it with beautiful rhetorical decoration, thrills 
it through with vibrating tones of music. Words- 
worth’s piece is plain in manner and monotonous 
in music; but line after line of it goes home to the 
hearths and bosoms of mankind, and from its cen- 
tral heart leaps out the phrase, 
“ The light that never was on sea or land,” 

which expresses in an instant all that Shelley was 
trying to say all his life. To adapt a Johnsonian 
simile, Wordsworth delivers the oracle, while Shelley 
only shows us the Sibyl’s graceful gesticulations and 
illuminated face. 

The gifts that Shelley did possess, — his fascinat- 
ing personality, his political prevision, his profusion 
of ideas, his persuasive eloquence, his considerable 
creative power, above all, his rare and original 
music,— are sufficient to make him one of the gods 
of literature. But weight and magic of words to 
any appreciable extent he did not have, and they are 
the central jewels in the poet’s carcanet. 


CuHARLEs Lronarp Moore. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


A QUESTION FOR MANUSCRIPT-COLLECTORS, and 
one that they will probably never answer in entire 
agreement with one another, is this: Where is the 
original manuscript of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address ? 
This matter recently formed the subject of a para- 
graph in these columns, and now it comes up again 
in the Boston “Transcript,” in an article by Mr. 
George H. Sargent on “ Adventures of Celebrated 
Manuscripts.” He says: “Unfortunately it is not 
permitted to mention the name of the owner in 
Boston of the original manuscript of Lincoln’s im- 
mortal Gettysburg address. It is reposing in one of 
the safe deposit vaults in the Ames Building. This 
manuscript was written by Lincoln on the train which 
carried the presidential party to Gettysburg. It is 
on small sheets of paper, in the clear, neat hand of 
Lincoln, who gave it to Edward Everett, the orator 
of the day. Together with Everett’s long oration, 
which nearly everybody has forgotten, and which 
no schoolboy ever recited, the manuscripts were sold 
at the Sanitary Fair for the benefit of the soldiers. 








From the purchaser they passed by inheritance into 
the hands of the present possessor.” But General 
James Grant Wilson, who knew Lincoln well and 
was much with him about the time of the Gettysburg 
address, and who has made a careful study of the 
subject, has recently (see the New York “Times” 
of June 29) given his account of the five copies of 
the speech which he says are known to have been 
written out by Lincoln himself; and this is what he 
has to say, if he is correctly reported, concerning the 
manuscript referred to above: “The copy used by 
the fair [the Maryland Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Fair] 
ranks as the fourth, and the fifth was written in the 
same year [1864] for Edward Everett, who wanted 
to have it bound with the manuscript of his own 
oration at Gettysburg and the President’s letter to 
him of Nov. 20, 1863, to be sold at the New York 
Metropolitan Fair for the benefit of the United States 
Sanitary Commission.” In addition to the two copies 
furnished for the fairs named in the foregoing, a copy 
appears to have been given to each of the President’s 
secretaries, Nicolay and Hay, and one to George 
Bancroft. The Nicolay copy, General Wilson tells 
us, was afterward lost or stolen, and has never been 
heard of since, which is the more to be regretted as 
it seems to have been the very first draft of the 
famous speech. But the whole affair is so involved 
in uncertainty and dispute that it would be rash to 
make any positive assertions as to any of its details, 


THE UNPROTECTED BOOK-TITLE might seem to 
have a grievance in that it can hope for no such 
legal safeguard against violation and abuse as can 
the more fortunate trade-mark and trade-name. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” may lawfully be affixed as a 
title to any piece of writing by any scribbler, but woe 
betide the man who offers for sale as a “ Kodak” a 
camera not made by the Eastman Company. The 
makers of a well-known baking powder estimate 
the value of the word Royal in their business at 
eight million dollars, and the name “Coca-Cola” is 
appraised at five million. Surely, then, there is 
commercial value in such a name as “Trilby,” or 
“ Queed,” and why should not the inventors of these 
catching titles be protected in their right to use them? 
A writer in the August issue of “The Bulletin of 
the Authors’ League of America” considers at some 
length this question of “the protection of titles,” 
and cites a number of illustrative cases at law; and 
although the utmost that can be gained from copy- 
right is security in the right “to print a set of intel- 
lectual ideas or modes of thinking communicated in 
a set of words or sentences or modes of expression,” 
there still remains in certain cases the possibility of 
protection under “the law of Unfair Competition by 
reason of a probable deception of the public, with the 
incidental unjust appropriation of the fruits of his own 
labor by others.” Also, as in the case of the “ Nick 
Carter” series of blood-curdlers, a non-descriptive 
and commercially valuable name may be registered, 
just as the “ Porosknit” brand of underwear has its 
name registered. And, finally, where neither regis- 
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tration nor copyright avails to secure the author 
in the enjoyment of the fruits of his invention and 
fancy, he may appeal to the broad general powers 
of a court of equity to prevent the deception and 
tricking of the public by the offering of goods for 
sale under false pretenses, and the consequent unjust 
diminution of his own legitimate gains. So perhaps, 
after all, as things go in this imperfect world, the 
author is fairly well protected in his right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


A BOOK-BUYER’S COMPLAINT, even though it is 
true that all the world turns with aversion from the 
man with a grievance, may sometimes, if genially 
worded, serve to give a welcome hint to those 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of reading 
matter. Mr. John L. Hervey contributes to the 
September “Atlantic” a humorous-querulous dis- 
quisition entitled “The Tribulations of an Amateur 
Book-Buyer,” which may be read as a sort of sup- 
plement to Mr. George P. Brett’s “ Book-Publishing 
and its Present Tendencies” in the April number 
of the same magazine. Mr. Hervey’s tribulations, 
he says, “have arisen chiefly from two causes: the 
question of price, and the question of storage.” 
Serious books cost more than they ought to, and 
books of whatever kind take up too much room — 
to meet the wishes of a book-buyer of moderate 
means and living in a house of moderate size. 
India paper and flexible bindings are doing some- 
thing to solve the problem of storage, and the cheap 
and excellent reprint is helping to ease the strain 
on the purse. Nevertheless the new copyrighted 
serious work is offered at a price often prohibitive 
to the ordinary purchaser, who, if he is wise, bides 
his time till the book passes into the “ remainder” 
class or is reissued in less expensive form, and then 
he buys it at perhaps one-half its original price. 
Still an outsider is tempted to query whether it 
would not have been good business to issue the book 
at a lower price in the beginning. A book sales- 
man quoted by Mr. Hervey says in regard to a 
work of this kind: “I sold quite a number of sets 
of Wagner's ‘My Life’ at eight dollars, for there 
was wide interest in it; but I could have sold three 
times as many, I am certain, at five dollars.” A 
book-buyer of limited means but unlimited desires 
may well resent or at least regret a practice by 
which the publisher skims the cream of his wealthy 
patronage before appealing with more reasonable 
prices to the larger and less opulent public. It is 
like being asked at a banquet to wait and eat at the 
second table. But possibly one ought to be thankful 
if there is a second table spread at all, and one is 
not sent home fasting. 

AN EMBARRASSING GIFT, like the baby elephant 
that a facetious friend made Mark Twain believe he 
was to be encumbered with at Stormfield, is often 
many times worse than no gift at all. The announce- 
ment that the little town of Ashfield in Western 
Massachusetts — a town once famous for its summer 





colony of learning and culture, and for its annual 
“Ashfield dinner” —is to be presented with a 
thirty-thousand-dollar public library by a filially 
affectionate native of the place, Mr. M. M. Belding 
of New York, prompts the query whether a little 
farming community of less than a thousand inhab- 
itants, barely making its rock-ribbed acres yield it 
a livelihood, will thoroughly enjoy the prospect of 
maintaining the splendid institution whose marble 
walls, bronze doors, pedestal lamps, and other lux- 
urious appurtenances, will present an appearance so 
strikingly at variance with their simple rural environ- 
ment. Already the yearly tax-bill is a nightmare to 
the Ashfield farmer. What, then, will be his frame 
of mind when the expense of this library’s mainte- 
nance is added to the town’s burden? But it may 
be that this anxious inquiry is premature. Perhaps 
Mr. Belding is planning to add a handsome endow- 
ment fund to his generous benefaction, and to be in 
some degree to Ashfield what the late H. H. Rogers 
was to his native Fairhaven. Therefore we will not 
borrow trouble, but rather take pleasure in picturing 
to ourselves the fine structure that already has taken 
shape in the designs of the Samuel M. Green Com- 
pany, of Springfield, and that is to be erected by 
Fred T. Ley & Co., of the same city. A capacity 
for fourteen thousand volumes is contemplated, and 
all the rooms are to be on the ground floor. Indeed 
there is to be but one story to the building, which 
will be fifty-three by forty-one feet in dimensions, 
fire-proof in construction, and with walls of marble 
from the St. Lawrence quarries at Gouverneur, N. Y. 
Furnace heat and illumination by a special gas-plant, 
with other items of modern equipment, are in the 
plans. The Belding Public Library will typify, and 
more than typify, the progressive spirit of Massa- 
chusetts in respect to free libraries for all the people. 


THE LIBRARY AS CLUB-HOUSE often serves, espe- 
cially if it has an assembly room or conversation 
room attached, to draw young people, and older 
ones too, who otherwise might turn their steps 
toward resorts of a less unobjectionable character. 
An acquaintance of ours is fond of dilating on 
the superior attractions of the light and cheerful 
though simply-furnished library reading-room to the 
luxuriously-appointed lounging-room of his club, 
and also on the greater profit he derives from fre- 
quenting the one rather than the other. Mr. 
Richard Lloyd Jones, editor of the “Wisconsin 
State Journal,” describes in the “ Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin,” his discovery of a wonderful little public 
library in the Canadian mining town of Nelson, far 
away in the great Northwest, and relates what the 
librarian, who had virtually created that library, 
had succeeded in making of it. There were in 
Nelson no dance-halls, no gambling joints, no 


‘hang-outs of any kind except the library, with its 


assembly-room, billiard tables in the basement, card 
tables and checker boards, and other provisions 
for harmless and well-ordered recreation. Of the 
“rather frail but pretty little lady of about thirty” 
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who had thus made Nelson so agreeably different 
from the typical western mining town, Mr. Lloyd 
Jones has considerable to say in admiring praise. 
“More than a hundred miles away from the main 
line of any railroad, lost in the canyons of Kootenay, 
she had made a camp a city,— she had made a little 
mining municipality the pride of a crown,—and 
the crown’s guests had been taken off the main line 
of their travel and through more than a hundred 
miles of matchless scenery to behold, not what 
nature had done, but what a little English girl, an 
amateur librarian, had done. . . . To my notion 
that little lady was a LIBRARIAN.” Not only did 
she admirably fill her place, but she had actually 
created the place before she proceeded to fill it. 
AN IDEAL GRADUATE SCHOOL for those who love 
learning for its own sake, and to whom vocational 
training and bread-and-butter studies are abhorrent 
in the superlative degree, is about to open its doors 
at Princeton to a select company of one hundred 
picked students and the requisite number of care- 
fully-selected instructors — a veritable aristocracy of 
brains. Richly endowed and generous in its provis- 
ion of free scholarships, it ought to be able to steer 
clear of the peril of becoming an aristocracy less 
estimable in character—a peril dreaded by Presi- 
dent Wilson when the plan of the school, with its 
somewhat sequestered location, was under discussion 
three years ago. Here the poor but gifted student, 
unable perhaps to gratify a cherished longing for a 
course at Leipzig or Athens, at Paris or Rome, ought 
to find himself moved with somewhat the same feel- 
ing that prompted Erasmus to exclaim, when he had 
made his way to Oxford in despair of accomplishing 
the longer journey to Italy: “I have found in Oxford 
so much polish and learning that now I hardly care 
about going to Italy at all, save for the sake of hav- 
ing been there. When I listen to my friend Colet, 
it seems like listening to Plato himself. Who does 
not wonder at the wide range of Grocyn’s knowl- 
edge? What can be more searching, deep, and 
refined than the judgment of Linacre? When did 
Nature mould a temper more gentle, endearing, and 
happy than the temper of Thomas More?” That 
the faculty of this new school, the most noteworthy 
of its kind that our country has yet seen, will include 
men of the stamp of Colet, Grocyn, Linacre, and 
Thomas More, it would be rash to predict ; but it is 
said that the whole academic world has been searched 
for teachers of the desired mental equipment and 
ability. 5 


AN EDITORIAL SALUTATORY of unusual interest 
appears in the current issue of “The Century 
Magazine,” marking the entrance of Mr. Robert 
Sterling Yard upon his duties as head of the 
periodical founded forty-three years ago under the 
name of “Scribner’s Monthly.” Dr. J. G. Holland, 
Richard Watson Gilder, and Mr. Robert Underwood 
Johnson have successively filled the chair that now 
receives Mr. Yard as its fourth occupant. Appro- 





priately and gracefully the new editor gives a 
backward glance and pays a word of tribute to his 
predecessors before turning his gaze toward the 
future now beckoning him to the achievement of 
still greater things than any attained to by those 
earlier directors of the magazine’s fortunes. After 
announcing a determination to maintain a “fair, 
free, unbiased spirit of investigation,” and “to enlist 
the services of able authorities in every cause, and 
to present each justly from its own point of view,” 
the new editor hopefully continues: “As for the 
rest, we shall conserve the best that Taz Century 
has stood for in the past. . We shall offer a larger 
proportion of fiction than formerly, and shall bring 
it as near to truth, and make it as interpretative of 
life, as conditions allow. We shall maintain illus- 
tration at the highest point modern method will 
permit. We shall cultivate history and poetry and 
the essay. We shall explore conditions at home 
and abroad. We shall make this magazine, fear- 
lessly and in the white light of to-day, as nearly the 
magazine of the century as courage and devotion 
and eyes that see and minds that shrink not can 
do.” In a word, the aim is to be the highest pos- 
sible; and what more could one ask? 


A WEAKNESS OF THE PRIZE NOVEL, as of the 
prize poem, the prize essay, or almost any other 
piece of literary work performed under the stimulus 
of a hoped-for reward in cold cash, is indicated in 
some of the communications from would-be prize- 
winners to Messrs. Reilly & Britton, the Chicago 
publishers who lately offered ten thousand dollars 
for the best novel submitted within a given time. 
“T will do my very best in writing one,” hopefully 
promises one contestant; “I am only a young widow 
and would love to win a prize.” “I never written 
an article for A Contest in my life,” says another, 
“ But I will try any thing once, Being A brick mason, 
I have some pretty good dope, scattered along 
Twenty-five years experience, which, if I can correll 
into proper shape, might be readable.” Writers, 
both professional and amateur, are human, and it is 
only natural that they should, like the above-named 
young widow, “love to win a prize” even more than 
they love the labor that is to enable them to win it. 
The image of the bonest brick-mason, laboriously 
building his story, brick upon brick, in the fond 
hope of securing by the prowess of his trowel the ter. 
thousand-dollar reward, is amusing, even pathetic, 
and richly significant in its illustration of the way 
real literature is not produced. 


THE LITERARY DIVERSIONS OF A RETIRED DIPLO- 
MAT, with such a record of arduous public service 
as stands to the credit of Lord Cromer, might not be 
expected to give evidence of so wide and intimate 
acquaintance with the classics as is made manifest 
both by his book of “ Paraphrases and Translations 
from the Greek” and by his contribution to the cur- 
rent ‘‘ Edinburgh Review ” on the kindred subject of 
“Translation and Paraphrase.” As an illustration 
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of the familiarity with polite literature evinced by 
him who has had so much to do with the making of 
modern Egypt, it may be interesting to observe that 
in the last-named production he quotes from or refers 
to a score or more of the old authors and a number 
of the moderns, including Homer, Herodotus, Pin- 
dar, Sappho, Euripides, Demosthenes, Empedocles, 
Aristotle, Lucian, Longinus, Lucretius, Quintilian, 
Dryden, Coleridge, Lamb, and Emerson. Not every 
public man who is not also a professed scholar can 
quote the Greek poets in the original so aptly and 
extensively as Lord Cromer. 
te * « 

A proposep LATIN-AMERICAN LIBRARY is 
among the things talked about and planned in con- 
nection with the projected “tallest ever” building of 
the Pan-American States Association in New York. 
To open the building for Pan-American purposes 
simultaneously with the opening of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition at San Francisco is now the hope 
and desire of the architects of the grandiose scheme. 
Nine hundred and one feet (why not a thousand and 
one, with a statue of Scheherazade to cap the topmost 
pinnacle? ) the structure, if it should be built, is to 
rise toward heaven, or a good hundred and fifty feet 
higher than Mr. Woolworth’s present record-breaker. 
One floor of the mammoth edifice is to be used for 
club purposes and to have a library “containing 
information regarding anything and everything per- 
taining to the commerce and people of all the Latin- 
American republics, and the floor above that will be 
set aside for similar purposes, but to contain statistics 
of American affairs and reports of Chambers of 
Commerce such as might be of use to business men.” 
So runs the published description of the library part 
of this ambitious enterprise. If an upper floor or 
floors should be chosen for the library, it would have 
the distinction of raising literature to a higher level 
than has hitherto been attained. 

THE BOOK-COLLECTOR’S FRIEND was what Bernard 
Quaritch, who died at Brighton, England, August 
27, proved himself to be to the many whom he so 
intelligently and capably aided in the acquisition of 
rare works of literature, precious prints, and price- 
less manuscripts. Son of the still better-known book- 
dealer of the same name, the younger Quaritch 
followed worthily in his father’s steps and was inde- 
fatigable in his quest of whatever seemed most desir- 
able in his department of the book-trade. It was 
in the course of a business visit to this country that 
he contracted the disease of which he died. He was 
present at the Hoe sale in New York Jast January, 
and secured a number of valuable works. The fame 
of his father for letting no expense deter him from 
obtaining whatever literary treasure he chose to be- 
come the possessor of would probably have been 
equalled by that of the son, had the latter's life 
been spared. Many important works, moreover, 
bore the imprint of the house, which acted as agent 
for the publications of the British Museum and the 
Society of Antiquities. 








A NEW COURSE IN LIBRARY SCIENCE is announced 
by the Wisconsin Library Commission, whose cur- 
rent “ Bulletin” briefly explains the nature of the 
course and refers for further information to the 
“detailed statement” which is sent upon application. 
The course is given “in connection with work at the 
University of Wisconsin, with which the library 
school is affiliated.” We read further: “There is 
an evident demand for workers capable of devel- 
oping the sociological phases of the library. The 
establishment and growth of legislative, municipal, 
philanthropic, and other social science libraries is 
being seriously hampered by dearth of well-equipped 
workers. The Wisconsin library commission, there- 
fore, gains courage to announce a library course of 
an untried nature from the fact that the work which 
it seeks to do sadly needs doing, while nobody eise 
seems willing to do it.” Knowledge of a special 
subject, rather than mastery of library technique as 
a whole, seems to be the keynote to the new course, 
which should appeal to many who instinctively abhor 
the mere drudgery of library management. This 
promises to be a notable development in the speciali- 
zation that has already well begun in the broad domain 
of library science. . . . 

PARCEL-POST RATES FOR BOOKS ought soon to be 
granted if earnestness of demand from those whose 
petition should be heard is to count for anything. 
More than one hundred librarians from all parts of 
the country are said to have written to Represent- 
ative David J. Lewis of Maryland in approval of 
his bill enacting the desired reform, and similar 
letters are being sent directly to the post-office 
department. Among librarians urgent and active 
in the matter are those of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library of Baltimore, the Yale University Library, 
the Virginia State Library, the Library of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the Worces- 
ter Public Library, the Cincinnati Public Library, 
the Connecticut State Library, the General Theo- 
logical Library of Boston, and the Library of the 
New York Bar Association. By all means let the 
pressure be continued and increased, until books 
shall receive from the postal authorities the same 
favor as cucumbers and calico. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


UNANIMITY IN LITERARY CRITICISM. 
(To the Editor of Tae Dit.) 

I wish I could share the optimism of my good friend- 
Mr. James Lane Allen, as to the unanimity of independent 
criticism, or the independence of unanimous criticism, 
While I would certainly agree that out of one hundred 
and fifty critics, one hundred and forty ought to accord 
high praise to his work, and I should be sorry for the 
temperament or starved condition of the other ten, 
nevertheless, in the interest of the truth,'I feel called upon 
to question his statement that “these one hundred and 
tifty minds were working sincerely and intelligently.” 

All publishers send out, as a means of advertising, a 
printed slip giving a roseate-hued account of each book 
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which they publish. It is written by the literary ad- 
viser or the publicity-man. These ready-made “ book- 
notices ” accompany the books when they are handed to 
the literary editors of the papers and magazines. Over- 
whelmed with the torrent of new publications which 
must be reviewed, the literary editor, in hundreds of 
cases, seizes upon the help thus afforded and prints the 
notice either in extenso or with certain modifications. 
Every publisher knows that there is a remarkable same- 
ness in the wording of criticisms. This is vividly called 
to his attention when, wishing to take off the snapper at 
the end of the whip to use in his advertisements, there 
are comparatively few that he can use, because he him- 
self has furnished the very stimulus desirable to apply 
to the languid book-buyer, who may be imagined as 
hesitating whether to buy a new automobile or a vol- 
ume of poems, Jet us say. 

This accusation is not quite so severe as might be 
supposed, because the hard-worked critic is not wholly 
unscrupulous: he certainly glances at the separate books 
making the never-ending tide; he is sincerely desirous 
of knowing what is coming along; and by practice and 
alertness often a glance will tell him if the book be 

or bad. A butter-taster does not have to eat a 
whole tub of butter to decide whether the commodity is 
rancid or not, or whether it is oleomargarine. 

But there is no question at all that the larger part of 
newspaper criticism is not worthy of the name, as far 
as intelligent, original, canonical weighing of literature 
is concerned. I think all publishers and most authors, 
who look over the “ press-notices ” of their books, will 
agree with me that this is so. 

The true frame of mind for an author is to be immune 
to the stings of adverse criticism as well as to the poison 
of flattery: to regard his own work as wholly imper- 
sonal, and if errors of fact or slovenliness of style be 
pointed out, to accept the animadversion gratefully and 
correct them in the next edition, and, if a chorus of 
praise ascend, to remain humble and not feel undue 
exhilaration. NatHAN Haske t Dore. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass., Sept. 5, 1913. 


MR. ALFRED NOYES’S POETRY. 
(To the Editor of Tar D1at.) 

In reading Tue Drat of August 16, I was especially 
interested in Mr. William Morton Payne’s admirable 
review of Mr. Alfred Noyes’s “Tales of the Mermaid 
Tavern.” That a conservative, thoughtful critic of the 
high standing of Mr. Payne should laud Mr. Noyes so 
enthusiastically is but another proof that Noyes is a 
major poet. 

1 feel compelled, however, to take issue with Mr. 
Payne when he says: “ We do not find in him [Noyes] 
the perfect finish of Tennysonian art, and Tennyson is 
perhaps the only one of the great Victorians whom his 
performance does not challenge.” I am afraid Mr. 
Payne has here fallen into the common error of conclud- 
ing that since Mr. Noyes is a very prolific poet he is 
therefore a careless or bungling craftsman. 

If Mr. Payne were asked to be more specific in his 
statement, I suppose he would say that Noyes uses too 
many irregular lines, — for instance, iambic lines in 
which trochees or unapeests occur, —and that he is too 
prone to let imperfect rhymes creep into his work. Of 
course anybody familiar with Mr. Noyes’s poetry will 
grant that he is pretty free in his use of irregularities; 
but I have yet to find him using an irregular line which 





does not either relieve mechanical monotony or produce 
some particular effect which he seeks. Furthermore, I 
challenge any critic to find in his work a dozen harsh 
or limping lines. 

As regards Mr. Noyes’s carelessness with rhymes, it 
must be admitted that imperfect rhymes are by no 
means uncommon in his pages. But what about the 
rhymes of the impeccable Tennyson himself? Were 
it not for such “accidentals” as “ love—prove,” “ fear— 
bear,” “boast—lost,” “now-low,”  ‘curse—horse,” 
«“ Christ—mist,” “ words—chords,” and a score of others, 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” would be an intolerably 
wearisome and mechanical poem. Imperfect rhymes 
are as essential to good poetry as occasional sharps and 
flats are to good music. 

Mr. Noyes may not be quite so finished an artist as 
Tennyson, but he certainly approaches even Tennyson 
in art. A bard capable of the sustained grandeur of 
“Drake,” the intricate melody of “The Barrel-Organ,” 
the glorious and unfailing onomatopeia of “Flos 
Mercatorum,” and the enchanting loveliness of “Oxford 
Re-visited,” is, to say the least, a technician of the first 
order. H. H. Pecknam. 

Hiram, Ohio, Sept. 9, 1913. 


“PROGRAMME” AND “ PROGRUM.” 
(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 

I see that in your latest issue you continue your war 
on the movement to improve English spelling. Will you 
kindly allow me space in yoar valuable journal to offer 
a few suggestions ? 

Are you sure it is “carelessness” that leads the 
reformers to make their recommendations? Is it not 
rather a desire to be careful, orderly, and logical,— to 
profit by the maxim that “lazy folks take the most 
pains” by removing some of the painful consequences 
of the laziness of our ancestors? The personal char- 
acter of the reformers would seem to favor the latter 
assumption. The great strength of the reform move- 
ment lies in the fact that it has drawn to its banners so 
many of our scholars, than whom no class of citizens 
are more distinguished for disinterested and painstaking 
effort. It has also appealed to a large number of our 
best political and commercial leaders. It has even 
found advocates among the poets,—the class to whom 
one might suppose the shock of novelty would be least 
tolerable. Richard Watson Gilder was on the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board, and Walter Savage Landor was a 
precursor of it. Is there any artistic advantage in con- 
fusing the beautiful with the merely familiar ? Is there 
any esthetic advantage in the conventional spelling 
of such words as “through,” “rough,” “furlough,” 
“ phthisic,” “phlegm,” “ptarmigan,” and a thousand 


‘others ? 


There is real difficulty in the spelling “program ” 
and the pronunciation “progrum.” But is not the diffi- 
culty due to the spelling-books of many generations, 
which have taught us that English spelling and English 
pronunciation need not have any striking relation to 
each other? Is not the spelling “program ” at worst 
a case where the difficulty has not been wholly removed, 
a mere and partial exception to the rule that the 
reformers are trying —and, to judge by the papers, 
successfully trying — to introduce a truer agreement 
between the written and the spoken language ? 

Henry Barrett HINCKLEY. 

Northampton, Mass., Sept. 6, 1913. 
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Che Heto Books. 


A GREATLY-GIFTED NATURALIST.* 





Brilliantly-gifted son of an illustrious father, 
Alexander Agassiz is less known to the world at 
large because instead of being a teacher and a 
popularizer of science, as was Louis Agassiz, he 
chose to devote himself to the rigors of research. 
Long ago it was declared by the naturalist, 
Jeffries Wyman, who died in 1874, that the 
younger Agassiz had already done more for the 
advancement of pure science than had his famous 
father. If that was true nearly forty years 
before the death of him to whom the assertion 
referred, how much more emphatically true it 
must have become when he ceased his labors in 
1910, after a long life of unflagging devotion 
to his chosen studies ! 

An adequate conception of the fulness and 
richness of that life of varied industry in the 
large domain of natural science, and of remark- 
able achievement also outside its limits, is what 
comparatively few, even of those who had some 
acquaintance with Alexander Agassiz, have ever 
had the opportunity or taken the trouble to gain. 
But in the volume now prepared by his son, Mr. 
George R. Agassiz, and entitled “ Letters and 
Recollections of Alexander Agassiz, with a 
Sketch of his Life and Work,” the man is pre- 
sented to the public in some completeness of 
view, with a more than merely filial sympathy 
with the subject of the work, and in a manner 
likely to engage the interest of a wide circle of 
readers. The nature and difficulties of the task 
so satisfactorily accomplished by the biographer 
are thus hinted at in his introductory paragraph : 

« Any one who attempts to present a faithful impres- 
sion of Alexander Agassiz’s life is confronted with un- 
usual difficulties, for his versatile and restless energy 
covered a very extraordinarily wide field, and his per- 
sonality was so large that we are hampered in our view 
of him by our own limitations. The morphologist con- 
siders his earlier work the most important; the geolo- 
gist, that his reputation rests chiefly on his extensive 
investigations of coral reefs; the zodlogist remembers 
his vast collections of marine life gathered in a dozen 
extended voyages widely scattered over the surface of 
the globe; and to still others he appears as the creator 
of a vast museum and one of the greatest benefactors of 
the oldest university in America; while those who delve 
among ancient civilizations and primitive races might 
well be surprised at the extent of his peaching in their 
preserves, a mere détour in his many wanderings in the 
pursuit of science or search of health. In the world of 





*Lerrers anpD RECOLLECTIONS OF ALEXANDER 
Acassiz, With a Sketch of his Life and Work. Edited 
by G. R. Agassiz. With portraits and other illustrations. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 





affairs he was known as an extremely capable and suc- 
cessful mining man, who was said to employ his leisure 
moments in some sort of scientific study.” 

Originally purposing to let his father tell his 
own story in letters and other autobiographical 
material, the son soon found this impossible 
because so much of the requisite correspondence 
had been destroyed. Moreover, as he says, it 
is “a much more difficult matter to make a 
characteristic collection of letters now than it 
was in past generations. D'autres temps, 
d'autres meurs ; to-day we no longer keep 
trunks full of old letters stored in our attics, 
nor do we write the leisurely and carefully- 
penned epistles of our forefathers, while the 
roomy lofts that harbored them have vanished.” 
Therefore, though modestly willing to resign in 
favor of «a more experienced biographer,” Mr. 
Agassiz at last found himself compelled to fill 
in, with bis own hand, the many and wide gaps 
left in the naturalist’s own account of his in- 
dustrious and richly fruitful life. How capably 
this Boswellian function has been performed will 
become apparent as we proceed with the present 
review, which however will leave the greater 
part of the book’s merits to be discovered by 
the readers of its pages. 

Neuchatel, where Louis Agassiz settled as 
professor of natural history soon after his mar- 
riage to the talented Cécile Braun, daughter 
of a village schoolmaster devoted in his leisure 
hours to natural science, was the birthplace of 
Alexander, the eldest child and only son of the 
family. He was born December 17, 1835, and 
seems from the first to have shown more of his 
mother’s characteristics of temperament than of 
his father’s. In this connection his son says of 
the two men: 

“The very general belief that men of unusual abilities 
inherit many of their qualities from their mothers offers 
a ready explanation for the marked difference in the 
character of Louis Agassiz and his son. Alexander 
inherited from him a love of science and an extraor- 
dinary ability and thirst for work; but his sensitive and 


apprehensive temperament he acquired directly from 
his mother. 

“ Naturally it has been sometimes the habit to com- 
pare the twomen. But beyond the fact that both had 
a passionate love of science, pursued by very similar 
methods of work, and that the son followed in the foot- 
steps of the father in developing the Museum that the 
latter had founded, they had less in common than might 
be supposed. The father’s optimism was always a cause 
of anxiety and trouble; the son possessed a singularly 
clear sight for the rocks ahead, and a very marked 
ability to steer his course clear of them. The habits 
of thought of each were necessarily different. Louis 


was the last of the great naturalists who believed in the 
special creation of species, and the theological tenets 
that it implied. Alexander, though always extremely 
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cautious in any speculations that did not rest on a solid 
foundation of ascertained fact, passed his early scientific 
life under the stimulus that the teachings of Darwin 
gave to a new school of science.” 

Marked indeed was the contrast between the 
buoyant and robust elder Agassiz, open and 
expansive in his nature, loving appreciation, 
fond of teaching, and of a veritable 
genius for kindling his pupils and his hearers 
with something of his own enthusiasm, and the 
reticent, undemonstrative, vigilantly-controlled 
manner of the son. All the more memorable, 
therefore, were the latter’s rare indulgences in 
free expression of his feelings. Characteristic 
of the future man was the Swiss schoolboy’s 
revolt against the Prussian governor of the 
canton of Neuchatel, which he and a band of 
like-minded playmates wished to see enrolled, 
as in fact it was enrolled a few years later, 
with the other cantons in the Swiss confederacy. 
The story of his refusal to salute the hated 
tyrant and of his scornful rejection of the school 
prizes conferred upon him by his teachers, but 
offered through the governor's hands, is signifi- 
cant as well as amusing. His biographer says 
of him: 

“Do men mature faster in the shadow of the Alps, 
that certain qualities, which made such a marked and 
distinguished personality of the man, were already so 
evident in the boy? For this quiet youth already 

an unusual power of concentration, and a gift 
of accomplishing what he intended to do. The thor- 
oughness and ease with which he worked, his great 
reserve, his sudden explosions of indignation, his quiet 
and entire devotion to those he loved, his occasional out- 
bursts of mirth, as delightful as they were unexpected, 
his unfailing charm, — all these belonged to the Swiss 
boy no less than to the scientific man of cosmopolitan 
friendship and fame.” 

It was in his fourteenth year, soon after his 
mother’s death, that the boy Alexander followed 
his father to America and entered that strange 
household in Cambridge which, until the fortu- 
nate coming of a second mother to him and his 
sisters, consisted of Professor Agassiz, “a dear 
old artist, Mr. Burkhardt, a young Harvard 
student, Mr. Edward King, an old Swiss min- 
ister called ‘ Papa Christinat,’ who was supposed 
to look after the housekeeping, a bear, some 
eagles, a crocodile, a few snakes, and sundry 
other live stock.” In the autumn of 1851 the 
young immigrant entered Harvard, “at the age 
of fifteen and a half,” writes his biographer, 
but he must have been nearer sixteen, which 
was certainly young enough even in that early 
time. Among his classmates were not a few 
destined to become well known, such as E. H. 
Abbot, R. T. Paine, F. B. Sanborn, Theodore 





Lyman, J. K. Hosmer, Judges Mitchell and 
Seawell, Bishop Phillips Brooks, and Francis 
C. Barlow, “the first scholar of the class, who 
entered the Civil War a private, and left it a 
major-general.” Of these men, Professor Hos- 
mer, in his “* Last Leaf,” has given us a pleasing 
glimpse of his gifted classmate. Whole-hearted 
application to both work and play seems to have 
marked his college course; but as he devoted 
himself more eagerly to certain researches out- 
side the curriculum than to some of the less 
congenial studies within it, and as he was espe- 
cially zealous in perfecting his skill as an oars- 
man, he was graduated only twenty-fourth in a 
class of eighty-two. But in a subsequent course 
at the Lawrence Scientific School he acquitted 
himself brilliantly. 

The work of his manhood in various depart- 
ments of natural history, in building up the 
great museum founded by his father, in guiding 
the fortunes of the Calumet and Hecla mining 
enterprise, in conducting expeditions for scien- 
tific research, and in other activities contribut- 
ing to the advancement of science or the enrich- 
ment of human knowledge, is either already 
known to those interested, or may be followed 
in detail in his own writings and in the biog- 
raphy now offered to the public. The story of 
Calumet and Hecla, as wonderful as a chapter 
of ‘Monte Cristo,” but also not without grim 
details of what almost proved to be failure and 
ruin, forms one of the most interesting portions 
of the book. It is followed by accounts of “the 
revision of the echini,”’ the visit to Lake Titicaca, 
the Newport laboratory, the three cruises of the 
* Blake,”” work in Mexico and India, wander- 
ings elsewhere, the first “ Albatross ”’ expedition, 
studies of coral reefs, researches in the Bahamas 
and the Bermudas, on the Great Barrier Reef, 
among the Fijis and elsewhere in the southern 
Pacific, Agassiz’s later years, and, finally, his 
eastern Pacific expedition. 

The tough two years in the Michigan wilder- 
ness tested the man’s resourcefulness and 
stamina as probably no later experience did, 
and it also broke his health and left him with 
a lurking disease to fight against for the rest of 
his life. He had already seen something of coal- 
mining as president of certain mines in Pennsyl- 
vania which his friend, John M. Forbes, had 
succeeded in having placed under his manage- 
ment, but the conditions in northern Michigan 
were new to him and probably unprecedented. 
This is the way he spoke of his proposed 
undertaking to the future head of Harvard 
University : 
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« Eliot, 1 am going to Michigan for some years as 
superintendent of the Calumet and Hecla Mines. I 
want to make money; it is impossible to be a produc- 
tive naturalist in this country without money. I am 
going to get some money if I can, and then I will be 
a naturalist. If I succeed, I can then get my own 
papers and drawings printed and help my father at the 
Museum.” 


How well he succeeded, and what excellent 
and unselfish use he made of the wealth he won, 
will all be found, with many other important 
matters, in the son’s careful and sympathetic 
biography of his many-sided father. Both the 
specialist in science and the general reader 
interested in the development of a singularly 
strong and variously gifted character will 
heartily enjoy the work. In portraits, views, 
maps, colored drawings, index, and other 
features, the book is all that could be desired. 


Percy F. BicKngE.LL. 





FINDING THE TRUTH OF THINGS.* 


“The World Soul” is a queer book —an 
amusing, amazing, suggestive, tantalizing, much- 
promising and little-satisfying, sophomoric, pro. 
phetic book. 

To begin at the beginning, the title is pre- 
judicial. And the prejudice is almost justified. 
For though there are plenty of definite, concrete 
things in the book, the title and all pertaining 
directly thereto remain a bit of non-luminous 
and non-caloric rhetoric. Even the glossary, 
introduced for the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with the terminology of Mr. Fielding- 
Hall’s system, avails nothing. “Soul” is defined 
as “emotion,” and “world” is made identical 
with “trinity.” The Trinity is composed of 
Nature, Soul, and Wisdom. So “World Soul” 
is mathematically the emotion of Nature, Emo- 
tion, and Wisdom. Simple cancellation makes 
Nature and Wisdom equal zero, —a lamentable 
conclusion. Mere vagueness will no longer be 
cashed in for profundity. 

Another feature that may disparage the real 
value of the book is the author’s cool assurance 
that he has exhausted knowledge and completed 
wisdom. Even though “The World Soul” had 
done this considerable thing, it would behoove 
the writer not to be so fully conscious of it. 

“Tt has been my good fortune to live a life of 
extraordinary variety. There are few things I have not 


felt or seen, few occupations I have not tried or been 
connected with, few things I have not done, few coun- 


*Tur Wortp Sout. By H. Fielding-Hall. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 














tries I have not visited, few classes of people I have 
not known, few notable books I have not read.” 


In the preface we read: “ What I am con- 
cerned to do is to find the exact truth of things, 
and to connect them into a coherent whole.” 
This is a pretty large order, but we are gratified 
to note that the author has been able to fill it: 


“So far had come. By working diligently all my 
life, by asking, by seeking, by knocking, I had discov- 
ered a great many things, and I knew that all I had 
discovered was true.” 

“Then suddenly a thought touched my heart, it 
shook, and all things flashed into being. Every vague 
wandering thought that had gone from sight came back 
in new organic form. I saw all that I had wanted to 
see for so many years.” 


It is not surprising to learn that since the time 
mentioned above he has “ been lonesome”’ in 
his thinking. The suspensive art with which 
he promises, pointing ahead to some delectable 
revelation, is worthy of “Tom Jones” itself. 
And so no wonder one closes the book disap- 
pointed; for, expecting a cloud-burst, one re- 
sents the scarcity of really good showers. 

It may be well to quote a rather extended 
passage from the first chapter in order to give 
the author's point of view. The following will 
serve admirably : 


« Jesus the World Thinker was in the world to think 
for it, and to tell it whence it came and whither it was 
bound; how so to live as to accelerate that purpose 
which is in the world and for the world; but with one 
exception — the writer of the fourth Gospel — no one 
even partially understood. The life of Jesus and his 
thought were misinterpreted. From out of his teach- 
ings a few simple truths were taken; all the rest were 
misinterpreted, and thought was once more fossilised 
and dead. All research was persecuted and destroyed. 

“The very little that was partially understood of 
what Jesus was and said was hidden in a mass of super- 
stition, and called Christianity. This was the faith that 
I was taught when young. Briefly, it is this: 

«“ A God all-powerful, ali-wise, all-loving, made the 
world, no one knows for why. It is a failure, full of 
misery, sin, and suffering. So he sent His Son to save 
it by his blood, because God had to be propitiated for 
the sin of His own creation. Jesus was born of miracle, 
lived in miracle, died in miracle, a denial of God’s own 
rule of law. He taught that the world is evil, and we 
must escape from it. We must be innocent and pure, 
abjure the world, and when we die those who succeed 
will go to heaven to live for ever uselessly because 
they are unfit for any work, and there is no work to do. 
The majority will burn in hell. Their symbol is that 


| of death, a crucifix or cross. 


“I did aot believe a word of it. 

« Even as a boy I saw instinctively and very dimly a 
great many things. 

“No God would sacrifice His Son to Himself. He 
might send His Son to war knowing he would be killed. 
That is a different matter. But in that case how could 
He be all-mighty ? 

“I saw that the world was beautiful, and that if it 
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was not entirely happy it was because of defects which 
existed to be overcome, for the whole value of life lay 
in overcoming them and going on. . . . I didn’t want 
to go to either heaven or hell. I wanted life, and so 
did all others I knew.” 

This passage will orientate the book, attracting 
or repelling the reader. It will be seen that the 
author’s arraignment of Christianity is slightly 
unfair; nevertheless, many thoughtful Chris- 
tians will feel that the exaggeration is but venial. 

The first half of the work is devoted to a his- 
tory of his own thought development, some of 
it fresh and some of it stale; and a résumé of 
his former books, which it is to be presumed 
are very much more diffuse thar the present 
culminating volume. They are, ‘‘ The Soul of a 
People,” “The Hearts of Men,” “A People at 
School,” “The Inward Light,” “One Immor- 
tality,” and “* The Sons of Time.” 

The chief value of this book —although such 
value appears to be incidental —is the human- 
izing light thrown upon the life of Jesus. 
Utterly freed from the trammels of creedal 
Christianity, Mr. Fielding-Hall professes and 
manifests the utmost reverence, amounting to 
worship, for Jesus. To those who find comfort 
in the humanity of Jesus, in his appeal as a 
brother in an actual and not a mystical sense, 
and are unable to appreciate his vicarious serv- 
ices as a god, there will be much pleasure and 
illumination in the later chapters, especially 
that entitled “Crucifixion.” The view herein 
presented, while not novel, exhibits many orig- 
inal features in its details. It is in brief that 
Jesus was “neurotic” (an atrociously infelic- 
itous word). He did not die on the cross in 
three hours, but fainted. His appearances later 
were thus entirely natural, and his early death 
soon after was just as naturally caused by the 
tremendous shock he had experienced. This is 
not all thoroughly consistent and satisfactory ,— 
notably the supposition that Philip, the writer 
of the Fourth Gospel and the only disciple who 
had any intellectual sympathy for Jesus, knew 
all the time that Jesus had not died. Still 
there is immense suggestiveness in the chapter, 
enough to make the writer’s promise of a life 
of Jesus very welcome. 

There are certain surprising omissions, con- 
sidering the point of view and the frank, simple, 
unfrilled way of thinking on these questions 
that the author follows. He handles the birth 
and death of Jesus directly and without reserve ; 
on the other hand he nowhere makes mention 
of the stupendous fact that Jesus, whom he con- 
ceives to be the type and contain the essence of 
humanity, our brother, tempted and joying and 





sorrowing in all points as we are tempted and 
joy and suffer, lacked the most vital human 
experiences. He was a celibate. I suppose it 
is a biological truism that marriage and parent- 
hood test the capacity of human joy and sorrow 
as nothing else in life can. Celibate thinkers 
have here and there been great, but have always 
been incomplete. However high and deep and 
broad their ken, there has been a height and 
depth and breadth unreached. “They twain 
shall be one flesh” is a literal biological law. 
A differentiated sex is disinherited from some 
of life’s original knowledge; to realize complete 
wisdom sex must be added to sex. A perfectly 
happy unmarried Shakespeare or Lincoln would 
have been distinctly less ; a perfectly unhappy, 
unmarried Browning would not have been much. 

It remains to say that for the most part the 
author seems keen, honest, unfettered, and un- 
fettering. His style is simple, clear, and strik- 
ing wherever his hobby of the World Soul is in 
the background. He may not have solved all 
mysteries, but that is not greatly to be regretted. 
There would be no heritage of mystery for the 
future if “The World Soul” had paid all claims. 


Tuomas PercivaL BEYER. 








THE INTERPRETATION OF RUSSIA.* 


The increasing prominence of the Slav in 
the affairs of Europe has drawn the attention of 
the world more and more to the great Russian 
Empire, almost three times the size of the 
United States, which is destined beyond doubt 
to play a most important part in the history of 
the next century. For many reasons Russia 
has been little known to the Western world. 
The ordinary tourist goes southward or halts 
well within the boundaries of Germany, and 
cares little for the remote and “barbarous ” 
Scythians. The severe winters repel, and 
travel is not always easy and pleasant, as it 
has become elsewhere. But recent events have 
shown us that we must know more about the 
great Sphinx of Eastern Europe, and be able 
to judge her opinions and her diplomacy on the 
basis of wider and more exact knowledge. 

Mr. Rothay Reynolds, as special correspon- 
dent of “The London Standard,” has enjoyed 

*My Russian YEAR. By Rothay Reynolds. Illustrated. 
New York : James Pott & Co. 

Tae Russian Empire or To-pay AND YESTERDAY. 
By Nevin O. Winter. Illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

Home Lire in Russia. By A. S. Rappoport. Illus- 
trated. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Cuanorne Russia. By Stephen Graham, Illustrated. 
New York: John Lane Co. 
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exceptional opportunities and privileges, and 
has made good use of them. In “My Russian 
Year” he has produced an impartial account 
of the Russian character, and has drawn vivid 
pictures of life among several different classes 
in the Empire. He records few statistics but 
many conversations. He had apparently no 
special interests ; he saw both town and country 
life, both reactionaries and revolutionists, peas- 
ants and nobility, Jews and orthodox. In 
Russia all extremes appear to meet. One sees 
there all the centuries illustrated. 


“Tf one wants to know what sort of man an Anglo- 
Saxon villain was, it is more to the point to talk toa 
Russian peasant than to rummage in libraries. The 
pilgrims, dressed like Tannhiiuser in the third act, with 
staves in their hands and wallets at their sides, who 
wander through Russia on their way to pray at the 
Holy Sepulchre, belong to the age of the Crusades. 
The ascetic who spends his life in prayer and fasting 
and wears chains about his body, seems to have found 
his way into modern Russia from the Egyptian Thebaid 
of the fourth century. A country lad tells me that all 
Russians who are not orthodox are wicked persons, 
that Poles must be Catholics and Englishmen members 
of the English Church, and I realize that I am speaking 
to a contemporary of Queen Elizabeth. I spent a week 
in Livland with people of the eighteenth century.” 


In his effort to make the reader see Russia 
vividly, as he himself saw it, we think Mr. 
Reynolds has succeeded. From a volume every 
chapter of which is full of interesting comment 
and of color, it is not easy to single out topics 
for discussion. We must not fail, however, to 
notice the chapter on “The Reactionaries.” 
These are the men who have not perceived the 
tendency of the times, who have fondly believed 
that the alien races now subject to the Czar 
can be made to do exactly as did the Russians 
of old. Their aim is “to force every subject 
of the Russian Tsar to speak the language he 
speaks, to believe the creed he believes, to pray 
the prayers he prays.” There are not many, 
to be sure, who hold such extreme views as 
these ; yet there are, as Mr. Reynolds points 
out, many Conservatives “who approve the 
present system of government, and, although 
they may desire reforms, are opposed to the 
introduction of wider liberties.” Thus it re- 
sults that Stolypin’s policy of order first, then 
reform, is upheld by large numbers of the peo- 
ple, and “Stolypin’s Necktie” (the hangman's 
rope) continues to play a large part in the 
administration of the government. The chap- 


ter on “The Revolutionists” ought to be read 
and pondered by the militant suffragettes. 
Doing evil that good may come never has suc- 
ceeded and never will succeed. The terrorists 
in Russia have themselves to thank for the 








presence of the hated secret police; moreover, 
they have delayed reform for many decades, if 


not for centuries. 


Mr. Winter’s volume is the most comprehen- 
sive and ambitious of the four. In twenty-six 
chapters, filling 465 pages, he essays a descrip- 
tion of Russian ethnology, geography, litera- 
ture, history, and customs—truly “a large 
order.” Had he attempted less, he would 
doubtless have made a better book. He seems 
to have become a professional in this sort, hav- 
ing to his credit works bearing a similar title 
on Mexico, Guatemala, Brazil, Argentina, and 
Chile. This is therefore his first venture on 
European soil. His style shows a woeful lack of 
training. Such gems as these occur: “ He looks 
like he was pneumatically inflated ” (p. 28); “he 
was as meek a looking fellow as one could 
find” (p. 111); “the people could not be en- 
thused as formerly” (p. 80); “it was blamed 
upon a Jew” (p. 258); “The shopkeepers do 
not seem overly anxious for customers ’’ (p. 30). 
The description is quite devoid of enthusiasm 
and as a rule is most matter-of-fact. Yet it 
must be conceded that Mr. Winter has a fairly 
good sense of proportion, and has well martialed 
his masses of facts. He has travelled widely 
in European Russia, and knows well the country 
as it appears to-day. In commenting on the 
abrogation by Congress of the Treaty of 1832, 
Mr. Winter has this to say: 

“The Russian has a logical answer to the protest 

of the United States. Our country will not admit 
polygamists, and yet Russia has thousands of polyga- 
mous subjects, and millions of Mohammedans, who at 
heart believe in the principle of plural marriages. 
There are likewise tens of thousands of Chinese who 
are subjects of the Czar. ‘Now,’ says the Russian, ‘if 
you will not admit our polygamists or Chinese, how can 
you insist on our admitting your Jews?’ It is an 
unanswerable argument. . . . The United States can 
gain nothing, nor will the Jew, either in this country 
or Russia, be benefitted.” 
The action of Congress, which looks like a 
diplomatic blunder, was doubtless based on in- 
sufficient knowledge of Russian conditions and 
habits of thought. As Dr. Andrew D. White 
lately remarked to the present reviewer in a 
conversation, it cannot fail to have a disastrous 
effect on the peace movement. 

Mr. Rappoport has given us a substantial 
and worthy volume. In twenty-two chapters, 
of which fourteen are devoted to the country 
and the remainder to the town, he presents a 
series of pictures and observations which well 
set forth the private life of the Russians. He 
is not wholly systematic ; the four or five pages 
of notes are important and certainly ought to 
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have been amplified and incorporated into the 
text. Nor is he very consistent in spelling 
proper names: thus we find moujik (generally) 
and Moushik (p. v.); Alexejewith (p. 211), 
Wassilevitsh (p. 55), Stepanowitsh (p. 148), 
Puschkin(p. 72); russaeki (for russalki,p. 48), 
and roussalki (pp. 62ff.); TZolstoi (pp. 86, 
208), and Tolstoy (p. 141). Mr. Rappoport 
writes, however, compactly and directly. Among 
his most interesting chapters are those on stu- 
dent life and on the secret police. The strug- 
gles of many a Russian youth to gain an 
education are full of pathos. 

“Thousands of Russian students are absolutely with- 
out means of any description, and keep body and soul 
together by giving a few lessons, and it takes a great 
deal of perseverance to carry on the struggle undeterred 
under such wretched conditions. It is easy to conceive 
that these conditions lead those least capable of resist- 
ance to a radicalism which recognizes no limits to good 
or evil, to a state of revolt against the existing order of 
things which is not always the result of meditation and 
reflection, but of an empty stomach and a bitter spirit.” 
It is no wonder that many students soon land 
in prison or in Siberia — betrayed perhaps by 
their bosom friends who were really of the 
secret police. There is little hope for Russia 
as long as the autocracy continues its present 
fatal policy, which paralyzes all independent 
thought on political or social questions. 

From these distressing thoughts one turns 
with something like relief to wanderings by 
the pleasant shores of the Black Sea, remote 
from the centre of despotic rule. Mr. Stephen 
Graham, already known as an entertaining 
writer on Russian topics through his‘ Vagabond 
in the Caucasus’’ and “ Undiscovered Russia,” 
now adds to the list an illuminating series 
of studies and reflections which he entitles 
“Changing Russia.” Its framework is the nar- 
rative of a pedestrian journey from Rostof-on- 
the-Don to Batum, along the route of the new 
Black Sea Railway. Mingled with descriptions 
of scenery and of various types of humanity 
are found chapters on colonization and politics, 
journalism, hopes for a new national art, and 
the Russian imperial policy. On all these sub- 
jects Mr. Graham writes intelligently and with 
neither illusions nor despair. For the Russian 
bourgeois he has supreme contempt. 

“The curse of Russia, and, as the years go on, the 
increasing curse, is the bourgeoisie, the lower middle 
class, aware of itself articulately as the lower intelli- 
gentia. It is forming everywhere in the towns as a 
result of the commercial development of the nation. 
They are worse than the English middle class, worse 
than the Forsytes, because they wish to be considered 
national. They are of the race who ‘limerick’ and 
treasure-hunt, but are not occupied so innocently. In 





politics they call themselves Liberals, though they have 
no notion of true Liberalism, they are seldom Socialists 
or Radicals, but are abusive of those in authority. 
They are unwilling, however, to sacrifice anything or 
take any risks for political ends. Through them the 
revolution failed; they would have liked the revolution 
to have succeeded, but as they had not the faith of the 
trae revolutionaries, they waited to see who would win. 
Selfish as it is possible to be, crass, heavy, ugly, unfaith- 
ful in marriage, unclean, impure, incapable apparently 
of understanding the good and the true in their neigh- 
bours and in life — such ia the Russian bourgeois.” 

To offset this picture, there is the portrait of 
Vassily Vassil’itch, a type of the higher intelli- 
gentia—immaculate, courteous, religious, eager 
for the best thoughts. The number of this type 
can hardly be large, and we wonder whether 
they will do much toward stemming the tide of 
gross materialism which seems bound to sweep 
over the country and which has already begun 
to spoil the peasantry. This is perhaps the 
main burden of Mr. Graham’s thought — that 
Russia is losing her faith in the church and 
religion, and for the mass of the people nothing 
is in sight to replace it except faith in the 
rouble. That Russia is about to pass through 
the same experience of the domination of Phil- 
istinism which England and America have had 
for many years, seems inevitable. That the 
Philistines cannot be killed off, as in Kouprin’s 
striking skit in “‘ Satirikon ” (translated by Mr. 
Graham, pp. 103ff.), is unfortunately certain. 
Yet that culture will triumph in the end we 
may hope with some degree of confidence; for 
the dollar and the rouble will not always sat- 
isfy, and sooner or later the children of light 
will come into their own. 

Ciark S. Nortuvp. 








PHASES AND PROBLEMS OF IMMIGRATION.* 


Despite the masses of books, monographs, public 
documents, and magazine articles relating to the 
subject (not to mention the almost inescapable 
opportunities for personal contact and observa- 
tion), the average American has yet much to learn 
regarding the origins, causes, and character of the 
settlement of the foreign-born in our midst.. And 
the most important fact which he has yet to grasp 


*Imuicration. A World Movement and its American 
Significance. By Henry Pratt Fairchild. New York: The 
Maemillan Co. 

Tae Iuwicrant Invasion. By Frank Julian Warne. 
Illustrated. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Tue New Immicration. A Study of the Industrial 
and Social Life of Southeastern Europeans in America. By 
Peter Roberts. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Orv Homes or New Americans. The Country and 
the People of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and their 
Contribution to the New World. By Francis E, Clark. 
Illustrated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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is that the immigration with which our own country 
is directly concerned is but a phase of a world phe- 
nomenon, to be understood and to be dealt with 
satisfactorily only in the light of this phenomenon 
as awhole. French and German students of social 
movements have very generally been able to take 
the larger view; and some, as Réné Gonnard, have 
written illuminatingly under its influence. But 
Americans, at least the Americans who have be- 
come the authors of immigration treatises, have 
almost universally failed to catch it, so that it 
becomes a genuine pleasure to record the fact that 
in one of the several American books recently 
published upon the subject the much-to-be-desired 
quality is at last to be discovered. The author of 
this book is Professor Fairchild, of Yale University, 
whose excellent study of “Greek Immigration in 
the United States” was reviewed some time ago in 
these columns. 

Diselaiming the purpose to attempt exhaustive- 
ness of detail, Professor Fairchild seeks in his new 
book to portray the immigration question as it pre- 
sents itself in this country as “a part of an inclusive 
conservation program for all humanity.” The fun- 
damental matters, he affirms, 

“are the laws or principles which underlie the great type 
of population movement which we call immigration. . . . 
It is a knowledge of these principles which fits one to under- 
stand the movement in its e aspects, and to 
grapple with it asa problem of practical pelition or sociology. 
To define and clarify the concepts involved, to set forth 
clearly the laws and principles, and to point out the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities, is the chief aim of this book.” 

Upon hardly any sociological subject has writing 
been generally more loose, slovenly, and lacking in 
perspective. The accuracy, conciseness, and balance 
of Professor Fairchild’s work are accordingly most 
refreshing. There is a good deal of history and a 
certain amount of statistical information, but the 
larger portion of the volume is taken up with a 
study of sources, causes, attending conditions, and 
results, viewed not exclusively as bearing upon the 
American problem but as aspects of a worldwide 
international conflict of social and economic forces. 

From the vantage point thus occupied the author 
is able to demonstrate effectively the fallacy of the 
popular notion that belief in immigration restriction 
is inconsistent with sympathy for the immigrant. 
He proves, indeed, that the restrictionist may be 
the alien’s truest friend. The changes of condition 
during recent decades, in America and abroad, are 
shown to be at least so extensive as to require that 
“the entire immigration situation be considered in the 
light of present conditions, rather than of past history. The 
old stock arguments, pro and con, which seem to have stood 
the test of time, need to be thoroughly reviewed. The 
modern immigrant must be viewed in the setting of to-day. 
Especially must it be borne in mind that the fact — if such 
it be — that immigration in the past has worked no injury 
to the nation, and has resulted in good to the immigrants, 
by no means indicates that a continuance of past policy and 
practice in the matter will entail no serious evil conse- 
quences, nor bring about disaster in the future.” 


No special plea is made for restriction or the 
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country upon this vital question should be made 
up from a full knowledge of the conditions to-day 
actually involved, not from the assumptions, nor 
even the facts, of seventy-five or twenty-five years 
ago. 

The sweep of Dr. Warne’s “The Immigrant 
Invasion ” is less extensive. The subject is viewed 
in its American aspects almost exclusively. The 
major portion of the volume is taken up with a - 
survey of the distribution, present character, and 
effects of immigration, and the more or less familiar 
facts are presented with commendable clearness and 
concreteness. The review of immigrant distribution, 
especially with respect to the South, is useful. An 
attempt is made to forecast in some detail the im- 
migration movement of the nearer future. The 
conclusion is reached that in Germany, the Scandi- 
navian countries, and Great Britain and Ireland — 
the principal sources of the older immigration — the 
economic and political influences at present at work 
will operate to produce a continued decline in emigra- 
tion to the United States. 

“The economic opportunities of those who might emigrate 
from these countries are now nearly as great as they are in 
the United States. These opportunities, once so widely 

, have more nearly approached a level. This has 
come about through an improvement of conditions in these 
European countries and by a relative decline in the pros- 
pects of the immigrant in the United States — he no longer 
has before him here the chance for economic independence 
through land ownership.” 

On the other hand, it is pointed out that the 
immigrant tide from the countries of southern and 
eastern Europe is likely to rise to still higher levels. 
The reason is stated convincingly as follows: 

“The United States has only just begun the development 
of her material resources by means of industrial organiza- 
tion. Into the foundation of this organization our captains 
of industry seem to have successfully built, for a long time 
to come at least, a very low wage — a wage too low to sup- 
port decently and comfortably the native worker. Our gov- 
ernmental organization or political state has so far been pow- 
erless to prevent this. Our manufacturers have even begun to 
use our governmental machinery in their campaign to capture 
the markets of the world. This competition in world mar- 
kets must meet a low wage and in consequence the demand 
of the American manufacturer for labor will not only 
continue in the future but it will also most likely become 
even more insistent. Governmental action to prevent this 
anti-social demand from becoming effective, such for instance 


In ae 
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Asiatic countries, where the standard of living of the masses 
is very little, if any, above the mere cost of the coarsest sub- 
sistence. Unless effective restrictive measures are enacted 
by Congress, this immigration will continue indefinitely until 
more of an equilibrium is established between the economic 
rewards to toilers in those countries and in the United States. 
This result can come about only through a slow and gradual 
process of economic adjustment, in the meantime continuing 
here among our own citizen-workers a low wage and in 
consequence a low standard of living.” 


Dr. Warne clearly favors a policy of restriction 
somewhat more rigid than that at present in opera- 
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tion, but he believes also that the forces of sympathy 
for the ambitious alien and of self-interest on the 
part of the American employer are likely to prove 
too powerful to permit the enactment of legislation 
establishing such restriction. It is his opinion, too, 
that the opening of the Panama Canal will inaugu- 
rate such an influx of Europeans on the Pacific 
coast that the immigration question in that section 
of the country will assume a wholly novel phase; 
and the question is raised whether the opposition to 
the coming in of laborers of an inferior standard of 
living, even though of non-Asiatic origin, may prove 
sufficiently strong in that section to induce the adop- 
tion of a federal policy regarding the Hungarian, 
the Slav, and the Italian similar to that at present 
operative respecting the Chinese and the Japanese. 
The book contains some helpful charts and tables. 
The bibliography which is appended, however, is so 
scant and haphazard as to be of small worth. Mr. 
James Ford Rhodes is cited, justly, as a high au- 
thority; but there is no reason for referring to him 
as Professor Rhodes. 


In “The New Immigration,” Dr. Roberts presents 
a detailed survey of the human qualities, industrial 
efficiency, and social life of the masses of immigrants 
from southeastern Europe who during the past three 
or four decades have sought employment and homes 
in the United States. In the volume there is little 
of theory but much of carefully ascertained and 
clearly stated fact; in truth, it abounds, perhaps 
above all other books ever published within the field, 
in specific incidents and illustrations which serve to 
humanize the subject. The view of the author is 
optimistic. It is recognized that large-scale immi- 
gration, under even the most favorable of circum- 
stances, has its darker side; but it is insisted that 
America needs the immigrant hardly less than the 
immigrant needs America; that the immigration at 
present under way from Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
and adjacent countries comprises in no true sense 
the “seum of the earth”; and that, despite the 
imperfect realization of the problem of assimilation 
which has been arrived at, a variety of assimilative 
forces are already yielding results which are little 
short of marvellous. 

“T believe in the immigrant. He has in him the making of 
an American, provided a sympathetic hand guides him and 
smooths the path which leads to assimilation. The hand of 
the native-born can best do this; and my main thesis is, that 
in every community where the men of southeastern Europe 
have settled the redemptive forces necessary to raise the 
foreigners from inefficiency and ignorance, from anti-social 
habits and gross superstition, are available, provided they 
are marshalled, supported, and set to work by patriotic men. 
Wherever the native-born lie supinely, looking to state or 
federal government for relief from the ills ipitated by 
foreigners, their expectation will not be Jed, and the ills 
they bemoan will grow more intense. . . . The past indus- 
trial development of America points unerringly to Europe 
as the source whence our future unskilled labor supply is 
to be drawn. The gates will not be closed; the wheels of 
industry will not retard; America is in the race for the 
markets of the world; its call for workers will not cease. 
Confronted by these conditions, is it not the duty of the 





government to deal generously and justly by those who 
answer the call, and should not every industrial community 
adopt some definite plan for constructive work to raise the 
standard of the new immigration and speed on the process 
of assimilation?” 

The effectiveness of the assimilative process, in 
Dr. Roberts’s opinion, must depend more largely 
upon private effort than upon legislation. It is 
especially recommended that in every city, town, 
and village where immigrants have settled, public 
buildings be utilized for special educational work 
among the alien inhabitants. Centres opened in 
every public school in foreign colonies, where immi- 
grants might be taught, it is affirmed, would do more 
for foreigners in one year than ten years of legisla- 
tive inhibition as to what the foreigners should or 
should not do. By reason of the over-work of reg- 
ular teachers, and in many cases their ill-adaptation 
to the teaching of aliens, the public school as such is 
regarded as not the best agency through which the 
needed work can be accomplished. The opinion is 
expressed that the proper education of immigrants 
requires, in each city and town where they are 
resident in considerable numbers, a special superin- 
tendent, a special corps of teachers, and a special 
system. There can be no doubt of the general 
desirability of such an arrangement, or of its superior 
effectiveness. In few localities as yet, however, is 
the seriousness of the need appreciated to such a 
degree that the taxpayer is willing to meet it in the 
manner which Dr. Roberts would desire. 


The description of Austria-Hungary which is 
given by Rev. Francis E. Clark in “ Old Homes of 
New Americans ” is intended to acquaint the reader 
with the social and political conditions by which is 
determined the character of our Magyar, and of a 
considerable portion of our Slavic, Hebrew, and 
German immigration. The idea which underlies 
the book is that the proper place to begin the study 
of American race and industrial problems is in 
Europe, and especially that part of Europe which, 
while supplying an ever-increasing proportion of 
our alien influx, is still for the average American 
more or less a terra incognita. The point of view 
is unquestionably well taken, and it may be hoped 
that as time passes the immigrant problem will be 
attacked more and more at its sources. To the 
extent that the American people can be brought to 
an understanding of the inheritance of ideas and 
manners and the actual living conditions of our 
newcomers, the conditions of sympathy, forbearance, 
and good-will which are so essential to the amalga- 
mation of diverse population elements will be sup- 
plied. To this desirable end Dr. Clark’s book, 
which has the merit of being based upon somewhat 
intensive personal observation, makes real contribu- 
tion. The scholar will find in the volume nothing 
that is new; indeed, he will find in it a good many 
statements which are open to question, and, in gen- 
eral, an inclination toward the picturesque which is 
not wholly consistent with soberness of judgment. 
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But the book is not intended for the scholar; and 
to the hurried reader who may wish to obtain at a 
couple of sittings a somewhat intimate and suffi- 
ciently discriminating impression of the antecedents 
of the Magyar or Slovak who crowds him on the 
street or lives around the next corner, the volume 
may be commended without reserve. Its lightness 
of touch and deftness of allusion render it pleasant 


reading. Freperic Austin Oca. 








RECENT POETRY.* 





For the second time this year, the verse of our 
foremost living poet, Mr. George Edward Wood- 
berry, occupies its rightful place at the head of our 
survey of recent books of poetry. Like the volume 
we reviewed a few months ago, the present collec- 
tion, published by the Woodberry Society, contains 
but three poems, and is supplied with a preface 
which takes us into the writer’s intimate confidence. 
They are all, he tells us, “poems of expectancy, in 
the mood of faith in the unimagined future. They 
have a touch of prophetic conviction, and that 
atmosphere of largeness of world-hope which is a 
trait of our time.” The first of the three is called 
“The Kingdom of All-Souls.” It is written in a 
somewhat irregular verse, approaching the iambic 
heptameter as its norm, but making a large use of 
anapests, and frequently using internal rhymes. 
These are the opening lines: 

“T heard in my youth of a Kingdom, lying far at the whole 

world’s end, 

And rn I clothed myself in my boyhood there to 

Through the beautiful, the dutiful, the holy highway ran, 

So was I told, and it stretched through the midst of all 
the glory of man; 

And all men spoke of the Kingdom, when they looked on 
my face of joy, 

And the souls of the dead spun the golden thread in the 
heart of the silent boy.” 


*Tase Kinqpom or Aut-Sovuts, and Two Other Poems 
for Christmas. By George Edward Woodberry. Boston: 
The Merrymount " 

Lyrics rrom a LipRary. 
Clinton, N. Y.: G. W. Browning. 

Horizon Sones. By Grace Duffield Goodwin. 
York : Sherman, French & Co. 

A Doms or Many-Covovurgep Guiass. By Amy Lowell. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Mysetr anp I. By Fannie Stearns Davis. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 

A Wa.tep Garpen, and Other Poems, By Margaret 
Root Garvin. Portland: The Mosher Press. 

Immanence, A Book of Verses. By Evelyn Underhill. 
New York: E, P Dutton & Co. 

Tae Acate Lamp. By Eva Gore-Booth. New York : 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Tae Muse ww Exits. By William Watson. New York: 
John Lane Co. 

Picrenmace or Grace. Verses on a Mission. By 
Arthur Shearly Cripps. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 

A Boy’s Wit. By Robert Frost. London: David Nutt. 

Poems or Love anp Earta. By John Drinkwater. 
London: David Nutt. 








By Clinton Scollard. 
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Greek state prison at Nauplia, where “the convicts 
fabricate an iron stamp, which is used to imprint 
the Christian symbol IHS on the Easter bread.” 
These are the lines which embody the second expe- 
rience : 

“ For I saw in the den of a prison-pen, on a peak of Argo’s 


coast, 
Men whom whips compel, mould as in hell the matrix of 
the Host: 
Murderers, thieves, and every brood of dark and heinous sin 
Forged in that shed the seal of God's Bread, that stamps 
Christ's name therein.” 
The second poem, “What the Stars Sang in the 
Desert,” “records the memory of a night which I 
and my guides, having lost our way, spent in the 
desert between Biskra and Tongourt.” This is the 
strain of the song: 


“ We gaze on the far flood flowing 
Unimaginably free, 
Maltitudinous, mystical, glowing, 
But all we do not see: 
And a rapture is all our knowing, 
That on fiery nerves comes stealing, 
An intimate revealing 
That all is yet to be. 


“ When sheathed and glacial o’er us 
Arcturus courses cold, 
And dry and dark before us 
Aldebaran is rolled, 
Far-clustering orbs in chorus 
Shall light the pealing sky 
And throne to throne reply, 
‘The heavens grow not old.’” 


Mr. Woodberry’s third poem is, as the title indicates, 
a Nietzschean suggestion, being called “Beyond 
Good and Evil.” The author admits the spell of 
Nietzsche, but disavows the doctrine. “I know no 
modern thinker with such a fire-flow in him, the 
vital burst, Ja vie. I think of him as what I have 
found most rare in life, either among men or books, 
—a companion on my way. I dare say I should 
have found him, in real life, quite impossible; bat, 
safely walled apart by time and space and death, 
we are friends in the spirit.” The poem pictures 
a ride “in the dark of the spirit.” 
“We were past the good and the evil, 
In the spirit’s uttermost dark ; 
He is neither god nor devil 
For whom my heart-beats hark ; 
And I leaned my cheek to my horse’s neck, 
And I sang to his ear in the dark : 
‘There is neither good nor evil, 
There is neither god nor devil, 
And our way lies on through the dark.’” 


Poems about books are apt to be anemic, and 
one can hardly soar to heights of lyric rapture over 
a first edition, but the book-lover has feelings that 
prose is not exalted enough to express, and is at 
times constrained to pour them forth in verse. Mr. 
Clinton Scollard’s ‘‘ Lyrics from a Library” sing to 
us of Keats and Herrick, of Theocritus and Omar, 
of Lanier and Frengau, of Caxton, Walton, and 
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many others, all with delicate appreciation and 
charmingly subtle fancy. He knows the joy of 
first editions, but there is a sting in his discourse 
concerning them. 





“ And now a word of warning, ye 
Who seek our constant company ; 
Unless your purses, plethoric, hold 
The round and clearly-minted gold, 
Abjure us, shun us, lest the night 
Creep on ye, and pale candle-light 
Find ye by us uncomforted, 

And slipping supperless to bed.” 


“A Bookworm’s Plaint” is an admirable specimen 
of familiar verse. 


“To-day, when I had dined my fill 
Upon a Caxton,— you know Will, — 
I crawled forth o’er the colophon 
To bask awhile within the sua; 

And having coiled my sated length, 
I felt anon my whilom strength 
Slip from me gradually, till deep 

I dropped away in dreamful sleep, 
Wherein I walked an endless maze, 
And dined on Caxtons all my days. 


“Then I woke suddenly. Alas! 
What in my sleep had come to pass ? 
That priceless first edition row, — 
Squat, quarto, and tall folio, — 
Had, in my slumber, vanished quite ; 
Instead, on my astonished sight 
The newest novels burst, — a gay 
And most unpalatable array! 

I, that have battened on the best, 
Why should I thus be dispossessed, 
And with starvation, or the worst 
Of diets, cruelly be curst ?” 


In more serious vein is this fine sonnet-tribute to 
Philip Freneau: 





“ Now that the vesper-planet’s violet glow 
Is smothered in a welter of gray cloud, 
And all the winds that sweep the sky are loud, 
I mind me how, one white night long ago, 
Our earliest poet, valiant-souled Freneau, 
By the stern stress of years assailed and bowed, 
Feli by the way, and found a fatal shroud 
In the benumbing silence of the snow! 


“When the young nation shook with war’s grim throes, 
The smiting of his song was as a sword, 
The light of it was as a beacon flame; 
And though the drift of Time’s unpitying snows 
Upon the mound that hides his dust be poured, 
It may not dim the glory of his name.” 


We must also quote the envoy of the collection: 
“The varied Book of Life, 


How hurriedly we con! 
Through the pages sown with grief and strife 
We reach the colophon. 


“ We would peruse it still 
Despite its stress, but nay, 
Tt must be closed, saith the Great Will, 
And laid aside for aye.” 


Lyries of love, nature, and the religious mood 
make up the contents of Miss Grace Duffield Good- 
win’s “Horizon Songs.” Without originality or 
marked distinction, they are nevertheless pleasing 








by virtue of their delicate imagery and tender wist- 
ful sentiment. “Confidence” is a fair example: 


“T know not where the Blesséd wait, 
Within what glory-girdled lands, 
Nor on what hill of God, elate, 
Redemption’s city stands. 


“ Mine eyes are blind because of tears, 
My feet move slow on Sorrow’s ways, 
And loneliness of earthly years 
Bedims the heavenly days. 


“ Yet even when nearest to despair, 
(God give me grace to suffer then), 
I know, I know, sometime, somewhere, 
We find our own again.” 


Miss Amy Loweil, in “A Dome of Many-Col- 
oured Glass,” hardly lives up to her own definition 
of poetry. 

“ What is poetry? Is it a mosaic 

Of coloured stones which curiously are wrought 
Into a pattern? Rather glass that’s taught 

By patient labor any hue to take 

And glowing with a sumptuous splendor, make 
Beauty a thing of awe ; where sunbeams caught, 
Transmuted fall in sheafs of rainbows fraught 

With storied meaning for religion's sake.” 


Instead of the flights and imaginings suggested 
by these verses, Miss Lowell gives us precise and 
pretty fancies inspired by nature and by art— 
verses upon the seasons and the stars, upon Japan- 
ese prints and Italian paintings, upon authors and 
their books. She imparts to us naive confidences, 
as when she says: 
“T love the vivid life of winter months 

In constant intercourse with human minds, 

When every new experience is gain 

And on all sides we feel the great world’s heart ; 

The pulse and throb of life which makes us new,” 
or when she sings of her fruit garden: 


“ Dear garden of my childhood, here my years 
Have run away like little grains of sand; 
The moments of my life, its hopes and fears 
Have all found utterance here, where now I stand; 
My eyes ache with the weight of unshed tears, 
You are my home, do you not understand.” 
It is neatly put, but not very important. Miss 
Lowell’s most pretentious poem is dedicated to 
“The Boston Athenzsum,” where 
“ We feel that we are not alone, 
We too are one with our own richest past ; 
And here that veiled, but ever smouldering fire 
Of race, which rarely seen yet never dies, 
Springs up afresh and warms us with its heat.” 


“Myself and I,” by Miss Fannie Stearns Davis, 
is a volume of “magazine verse.” This opinion 
does not need for its confirmation the prefatory note 
of acknowledgment to a list of popular periodicals 
for permission to reprint. Its contents are too evi- 
dently the futile flutterings that editors use to fill in 
the chinks. 

“T do not know why they should heed my singing.” 

Nor do we. 


“ Are they not deaf and blind with urgent Life ? 
And what am I, save one small lark, down-flingi 
My sun-song on a battle’s blood-red strife ?” 
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Most of these poems are naive confidences, such as 
“The Dead Folk,” of which we quote the ending. 


“ My body is a curious thing. 
My soul’s not half so strange, 
Who may go forth on gleaming wing, 
And take no touch of change. 


“ But that my body should lie still, 
And never dance or run, 
And never climb a crooked hill, 
And never see the sun, — 


“ This is a strange, strange thing to me; 
And stranger yet it grows 
Each time I stop awhile to see 
The Dead Folk’s decent rows.” 


“A Walled Garden and Other Poems,” by Miss 
Margaret Root Garvin, is another collection of 
magazine verse. “Moon Flowers,” a pretty conceit, 
may be taken to illustrate the quality of this vol- 
ume: 


“ Flowers of the Moon, are dreams: 
Sudden they spring from the dark soil of night ; 
In shadows foliate, their buds are bright ; 
With bloom, more fair than fruit, their leafage teems, 
Flowers of the Moon. 


“ Like night-moths, Psyche-winged, 
Our soul do sip these flower-founts of Joy ; 
Until the flames of Dawn the wings destroy, 
And tendrils break, that round our hearts were ringed, 
Flowers of the Moon!” 


The note of mysticism is predominant in Miss 
Evelyn Underhill’s “Immanence,” as might be 
expected by anyone acquainted with the author's 
philosophical and imaginative work in prose. The 
last poem of the volume seems to us the most quot- 
able for the purpose of adequate representation. It 
is entitled “ Transcendence.” 


“ Within thy sheltering darkness spin the spheres ; 
Within the shaded hollow of thy wings. 
The life of things, 
The changeless pivot of the passing years — 
These in thy bosom be. 
Restless we seek thy being; to and fro 
Upon our little twisting earth we go: 
ery, ‘ Lo, there!’ 
When some new avatar thy glory does declare, 
When some new prophet of thy friendship sings, 
And in his tracks we run 
Like an enchanted child, that hastes to catch the sun. 


“ And shall the soul thereby 
Unto the All draw nigh ? 
Shall it avail to plumb the mystic deeps 
Of flowery beauty, scale the icy steeps 
Of perilous thought, thy hidden Face to find, 
Or tread the starry paths to the utmost verge of the sky? 
Nay, ing dull and blind 
Within sheltering dimness of thy wings — 
Shade that their splendour flings 
Athwart Eternity — 
We, out of age-long wandering, but come 
Back to our Father's heart, where now we are at home.” 


Such poetry, appealing as it is, seems to do little 
more than chase the will-o’-the-wisps of fancy, and 
drug the spirit in its irrational moods, drifting 
blindly, with no firm anchorage of thought. It does 
not give us clean-cut ideas, and its logic is purely 
emotional. 





Miss Eva Gore-Booth’s “The Agate Lamp” 
opens with a series of brief interpretations of works 
of painting and sculpture, such as these lines upon 
“The Dawn” of Michelangelo: 


“Not as Aurora of the smiling eyes 
And rosy fingers doth this dawn awake ; 
Neither, like Aphrodite, doth she rise 
From the bright waves, all silver for her sake. 
Rather is she the Image in the Soul, 
The beautiful young dawn of all things fair, 
Who wakes in a dark world of gloom and dole, 
Wrapped in the marble coldness of despair. 
Thou sorrowful Dawn invincible, alone, 
Pale sleeper, from thy long rest turn aside ; 
Four hundred years of slumber hast thou known; 
Long broken is that Florentine’s fierce pride 
That held thee tranced through years of storm and stress ; 
O, buried in the marble calm and cold, 
Wake thou, the world is full of heaviness, 
And men have need of beauty, as of old.” 


“Divina Commedia” is the title of a wonderful 
long poem in which the vision of the modern world 
is contrasted with that revealed to the Tuscan poet. 


“ And Beatrice — vanished is the shining sphere 
And saints’ high throne above the wor!d apart, 
Yet with us dwells the dream divine and dear 
That folds in ed me seed heart. 


eT aE Oe ee 
For dying warriors a starlit goal — 

But a lost country called by a new name, 

Deep buried in dim valleys of the soul. 


“ A gentle land where the white singing waves 
Move softly under silver twilight skies, 
And life with her fierce wars and dreadful graves 
Seems but a little wind that falling sighs. 


“The poet’s laurel and the martyr’s palm 
Wither, the old enchantments fade and cease ; 
Yet still the vision of the ancient calm 
Folds, round this weary world, wide wings of peace. 


These are but a few stanzas of a poem whose grave 
and measured beauty long haunts the mind. 


Mr. Watson’s new volume is entitled “The Muse 
in Exile,” which seems to mean that its contents 
have been largely occasioned by the journeyings of 
recent years to America and elsewhere. To empha- 
size this character of the volume, it is prefaced by 
the lecture on “The Poet’s Place in the Scheme of 
Life,” which the author delivered upon several occa- 
sions during his last American visit. Here is an 
impression de voyage, which is also a graceful 
tribute to his American friends. 


“ How can we think 
ae itself so warm 
In its accost and gree ? There we win 
Friends whom to om were to find life itself 
Less winsome. There, too, did we taste awhile 
Sorrow, not pleasure alone. And there we roamed 
Wide as from Spain-remembering shores, that watch 
The hues and moods of a chameleon sea 
Beyond Miami's palms and olive-groves 
To where Niagara takes the infernal plunge, 
ee 
Out of the torment, ever' 
Upbreathes what seems, when Sunlight touches it, 
The smoke of Hell, lost in the smile of God.” 
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The volume includes several tributes to the poet’s 
charming Irish wife, of which “ Part of My Story” 
is perhaps the tenderest. 
“We met when you were in the May of life, 
And I had left its June behind me far. 
Some barren victories,— much defeat and strife,— 
Had marked my soul with many a hidden scar. 


“T was a man deep hurt with blows that men 
Ne’er guessed at; strangely weak— more strangely 
strong ; 
Daring at times; and uttering now and then, 
Out of a turbid heart, a limpid song. 


“ Fitful in effort, fixed and clear in aim; 
Poor, but not envious of the wealth I lack ; 
Ever half-scaling the hard hill of fame, 
And ever by some evil fate flung back,— 


“Such did you find me, in that city grey 
Where we were plighted, O my comrade true : 
My wife, now dearer far than on the day 
When this our love was new.” 


Something of the old fire burns in Mr. Watson’s 
verse when he hails the overthrow of the Turk, or 
expresses his indignation at the willingness of an 
English government to cast loyal, proud, “great- 
hearted Ulster” as a sop to the lions, or praises the 
plea of an American poet for the preservation of 
his country’s honor by keeping her pledged faith 
with England in the Panama matter. On all these 
themes, his song rings true, although his voice be- 
comes a sort of falsetto when it says “Thou art 
America, dauntless Theodore.”” The sonnet which 
has this ending leaves a bad taste in the mouth. 
Mr. Watson’s volume, as a whole, contributes 
considerably to our pleasure, although it contains 
nothing comparable to the noble pieces upon which 
his reputation is so firmly based. We feel it to be 
the work of a man who realizes the high seriousness 
of the poet’s calling, and is in no danger of being 
lured away from his exalted mission by the verbal 
tricksters of the hour who impudently masquerade 
in the muse’s garments. 


The muse in exile is again illustrated by Mr. 
Arthur Shearly Cripps, an Oxford man devoting 
his life to missionary work in South Africa. There 
are recompenses for the exile in the strange new 
forms of beauty that unfold themselves to his vision, 
and in the broadening of his sympathies that came 
from loving interest in alien peoples. All this is 
expressed in the ballade of “ Pan’s Country,” which 
is another name for Mashonaland. 

“Did Athens’ Queen, the violet-crown’d, 
Athené’s lore to alceris preach ? 
Did a dark galley southward-bound 
Ship Sophists for some Dorian beach ? 
Did one the springs of Zaden reach, 
And one Cyllene’s rock-shale spurn ? 
Be sure, Pan said his say to each — 
They came to teach, they stayed to learn! 


“ We that have fled green English ground 

For sun-tanned hills and moors that bleach 
More than red rubies’ worth have found 

In these thatched porches where we teach. 








The stoic herdsmen we beseech 
From food’s and raiment’s lust to turn — 
Doth not their faith our faith impeach? 
We came to teach, we stay to learn. 


“We teach of Arms that wrap us round 
Safe from wolf’s howl and night-bird’s screech, 
Of Blood, whose balm from Fivefold Wound 
Outvies all salves of earthly leech 
For dying hearts’ despair and breach. 
How bright our faith’s dull embers burn 
In plowman’s psalm and goatherd’s speech! 
We came to teach, we stay to learn. 


“ Oxford, thy deep-voiced chimes renowned, 
For which our ears hark back and yearn, 
As sheep-bells here to shepherds sound 
Where shepherds teach, where shepherds learn.” 


A dream world of elusive shapes and tremulous 
imaginings is half revealed to our vision by the 
subdued lyrics which Mr. Robert Frost entitles “A 
Boy’s Will.” It is a world in which passion has 
been stilled and the soul grown quiet —a world not 
explored with curious interest, but apprehended by 
the passive recipient. The sun does not shine, but 
the pale grey of twilight enfolds nature with a 
more gracious charm. The song called “Flower- 
Gathering” offers an exquisite example of the wist- 
ful and appealing quality of the author’s strain. 


“T left you in the morning, 
And in the morning glow, 
You walked away beside me 
To make me sad to go. 
Do you know me in the gloaming, 
Gaunt and dusty grey with roaming ? 
Are you dumb because you know me. not, 
Or dumb because you know ? 


“All forme? And not a question 
For the faded flowers gay 
That could take me from beside you 
For the ages of a day? 
They are yours, and be the measure 
Of their worth for you to treasure, 
The measure of the little while 
That I’ve been long away.” 


The desire of the solitary soul for companionship 
has rarely found such beautiful expression as it 
receives in this quotation: 


“We make ourselves a place apart 
Behind light words that tease and flout, 
But oh, the agitated heart 
Till someone find us really out.” 


“Reluctance” is the poem that closes the collection 
—a lyric of lassitude with just a faint flicker of 
the spent fire of life. 


“ But through the fields and the woods 
And over the walls I have wended ; 
I have climbed the hills of view 
And looked at the world, and descended ; 
I have come by the highway home, 
And lo, it is ended. 


“The leaves are all dead on the ground, 
Save those that the oak is keeping 
To ravel them one by one 
And let them go scraping and creeping 
Out over the crusted snow, 
When others are sleeping. 
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“ And the dead leaves lie huddled and still, 
No longer blown hither and thither ; 
The last lone aster is gone, 
The flowers of the witch-hazel wither 
The heart is still aching to seek, 
But the feet question ‘ Whither ?’ 


“ Ah, when to the heart of a man 
Was it ever less than a treason 
To go with the drift of things 
To yield with a grace to reason, 
And bow and accept the end 
Of a love or a season ?” 


If Mr. Frost’s verses show the cast of melancholy, 
there is at least nothing morbid about it. In their 
simple phrasing and patent sincerity, his songs give 
us the sort of pleasure that we have in those of the 
“Shropshire Lad” of Mr. Housman. 


The following elegy on Tolstoi well illustrates 
the serene dignity which is perhaps the chief char- 
acteristic of Mr. John Drinkwater’s “ Poems of 
Love and Earth”: 


“ Not out of his due time he moves among 
The immemorial silences of death, 
The golden ears were full, the song was sung, 
And the prophetic breath 


“ Had prophesied unto a world not wise 
Through a fall tale of changing fiery days, 
And vision was no longer to his eyes 
Of earth's tamultuous ways. 


“ His heart had striven long, his feet had pressed 
Adown the paths where many sorrows meet, 
Till the great heart was troubled in its quest, 
And tired the travelling feet. 


“ His lips have spoken, and his lips are sealed, 
But we shall pluck the fruits of his desire 
In days to be when broken love is healed, 
And hearts are forged in fire.” 


Mr. Drinkwater’s verse has the strength that 
comes from severe restraint and the beauty that is 
revealed to the vision that pierces to the heart of 
life. Here is the last of his exquisite series of 
“ Roundels of the Year”: 


“The year is lapsing into time 
Along a deep and songless gloom, 
Unchapleted of leaf or bloom. 


“And mute between the dusk and prime 
The diligent earth re-sets her loom,— 
The year is lapsing into time 
Along a deep and songless gloom. 


“ While o’er the snows the seasons chime 
Their golden hopes to re-illume 
The brief eclipse about the tomb, 
The year is lapsing into time 
Along a deep and songless gloom, 
Unchapleted of leaf or bloom.” 


This is a very slender volume, but its pages reveal 
an unmistakable individuality, and upon every one 
of them is the mark of distinction. 


WittuaM Morton Payne. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


“ Criticism,” writes Mr. Price Collier, 
“is temptingly easy when it consists, 
as it so often does, in merely noting 
what is different, or what is not there. Helpful 
criticism I take to be the discovery of what is there, 
and its revelation, with an examination of its history, 
its truth, and its value.” In his collection of essays 
on “England and the English,” published a few 
years ago, Mr. Collier showed that he is a very fair 
master of the art of helpful criticism; and fresh 
evidence of the fact is supplied by his recently- 
published companion volume, “Germany and the 
Germans” (Scribner). The Germans are discussed, 
as were the English, from an avowedly American 
point of view, and the principal value of the one piece 
of work as of the other must arise from its tendency 
to promote that mutual knowledge of environments, 
traditions, and ideas upon which the concord of the 
great nations of the world must eventually be based. 
The volume opens with two chapters, aggregating a 
hundred pages (a sixth of the book), undertaking to 
sketch the salient facts of German history from the 
Cimbri and Teutones to Bismarck and William II. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Collier is no historian. Not only 
does he fail to present his material in this portion of 
his book in concise and orderly manner, but he is by 
no means always accurate in his statements of fact. 
Tacitus did not write with “Rooseveltian enthu- 
siasm” (p. 8) concerning the rearing of children 
among the Germans. The assertion that “more 
than any other one factor, the crusades broke up 
feudalism” (p. 22) is at best but a half-truth. 
Charlemagne did not sweep “all Europe under his 
sway” (p. 26); not the whole of Spain, but a very 
small portion of it, was “under his kingship” (p. 26). 
The University of Bologna was from the beginning 
a centre for the study of law, rather than medicine 
and philosophy (p. 33). Such erroneous or ques- 
tionable statements as these, together with other 
occasional lapses or sudden transitions of thought, 
impair seriously the value of the two chapters under 
consideration; and the reader is further exasperated 
by faulty punctuation and careless proof-reading. In 
truth the book would have been a better one if these 
chapters had been omitted altogether. When, how- 
ever, the author comes to the purely descriptive por- 
tion of his work he arrives upon surer ground. He 
has no vantage point of special intimacy from which 
to write of the personality of the Kaiser, yet he 
manages to furnish a characterization of “the Indis- 
creet” which is informing and well in accord with 
the generally known facts. Berlin, as a capital and 
metropolis, is interestingly described; and there are 
readable chapters, characterized by a wholesome 
freshness of view, on the educational system and its 
connection with the progress of the country, the 
army, industry and its problems, the status of women, 
and the relations of the Empire with the outside 
world. The tone of the book is sympathetic, even 
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admiring; yet, on the whole, the conclusion is rather 
unfavorable, and the spirit and culture of the Ger- 
mans are pronounced artificial and unstable. 


_., Fydell Edmund Garrett, an English 
ant teicat Political journalist who died recently, 
poems. was one of the first of his country- 


men to discover Ibsen, and he discovered him in the 
right way. While others were chattering about the 
social dramas, immersed in studies of their remark- 
able technique, or occupied with the discussion of 
their diagnosis of the ills of modern civilization, 
Garrett realized that the true manifestation of 
Ibsen’s genius was to be found in “ Brand,” and 
“ Peer Gynt,” and the “ Digte.” The year 1894, 
in which Professor Herford published his wonderful 
translation of “ Brand,” was the year which found 
Garrett also engaged upon an English version of 
that great work. After completing this, he turned 
his attention to the “ Digte,” and translated nearly 
one-half of the entire number. All these transla- 
tions are now reissued under the supervision of his 
widow, in a volume entitled “ Lyrics and Poems 
from Ibsen ” (Dutton). The “Brand” is given in 
Garrett’s final revision, and we have appended the 
scene of Aase’s death from “ Peer Gynt.” The 
entire volume constitutes a noble tribute to [bsen’s 
genius, and will be a precious possession even to 
those who can read him in the original Norwegian. 
We have hitherto regarded Professor Herford’s 
“ Brand” as unapproachably successful, but we 
must admit that Garrett’s version is almost equally 
deserving of praise. Here is a test passage for 
comparison. Herford gives us: 
“ Not for us the Cross He mounted! 
Just the stirrup-slash’s stain 
Just the gash the cobbler scored 
In the shoulder of the Lord, 
Is our portion of this Pain.” 
In Garrett, this becomes : 
“ Not for us the cross was taken ; 
No! The cobbler’s stirrup-blow 
Which but left one purple track 
On the d d Red ’s back, 
Is our fraction of His passion! 
All the rest we can forego!” 
Fine as the latter version is, the former is stil] finer 
and happier. This, however, is not always to be 
said, and we think that Garrett is the more successful 
with the crucial lines that end the fourth act. 
“ Soul, be steadfast to the last! 
Till the fight of fights is o’er! 
When thine All away is cast, 
Loss is gain—for evermore.” 
This is truer to the original, and more inspiring to 
the shaken soul, than Herford’s 
“ Soul, be patient in thy pain! 
Triumph in its bitter cost. 
All to lose was all to gain; 
Nought abideth but the Lost.” 
Mr. P. H. Wicksteed, who writes an introduction 
to the * Digte,” and supplies the translations with 
helpful explanatory notes, gives us some words of 
searching criticism, of which the following may be 








taken for an example: “ But yet, for all his sense 
of the worth of life, that ‘fight with trolls’ of 
which he was so deeply conscious indicates some 
exceptional feeling in Ibsen’s soul of a hostile power 
which cramped and conditioned his self-expression ; 
and his most fervent admirers must often feel that 
he was a haunted man, that he was in some sense 
possessed, that he had paid a terrible price for his 
insight and his achievement, and that though he was 
always seeking to break through to the light, he was 
often beset by a doubt whether darkness might not 
after all be the natural abode of man.” The poem 
which Garrett calls “ The Daylight Coward” affords 
an illustration of this comment. Garrett is by no 
means the only translator of Ibsen’s lyrics. Gosse, 
Boyesen, Payne, and others have done fragmen 
work in this field, and Mr. Percy Shedd has done 
almost as much as Garrett. We are especially 
thankful to Garrett for his versions of “ Paa Vid- 
derne” and “Terje Vigen,” and for the group of 
national songs occasioned by the hour of Denmark’s 
Gethsemane, when Norway stood aloof while the 
sister nation was being despoiled by the conqueror. 
Perhaps more than for anything else we should be 
grateful for Garrett’s translation of the intolerably 
poignant scene of Aase’s death. This preserves the 
lyrical swing, the “ quick broken dialogue” and the 
“racy naturalness ”’ of the original. “To Soria-Moria 
Castle” the translation is called, and it was first 
published in 1904 in the “ Independent Review.” 


Mr. Daingerfield has followed his 
study of the life and art of George 
Inness with a most valuable supple- 
ment. In a collection called “Fifty Paintings by 
George Inness” (New York: F. F. Sherman), he 
presents more pictures by the artist than anyone 
before has been able to see together, except in the 
exhibition held after Inness’s death. The general 
impression (as of that exhibition) is very fine. 
Reproductions can never give us what the pictures 
do; but what can be done by reproduction is here 
done for the student of Inness. Here he has the 
most important works of the painter, with note of 
size, date, and present place of the picture, and some 
introductory comment. Here will be found not only 
the better known examples from the larger collec- 
tions, such as the Butler Collection at the Chicago 
Art Institute or the Evans Collection at the National 
Gallery in Washington, but also a number of less- 
known or generally unknown pictures from private 
collections.. With such a set of photographs the 
student can follow for himself the development of 
the ideas of the painter, and of the technique can 
get a notion at least of the composition and general 
handling. There has not yet been made a thoroug 

study of the work of George Inness. Mr. Dainger- 
field holds that no such study can be successful un- 
less a man will found himself upon Inness’s religious 
convictions and work up from that basis. He him- 
self in his Introduction points out that the earlier 
pictures are full of detail, while in the later “ the 
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fabric, the substructure,” is kept out of sight though 
not less present. Here he is doubtless quite correct, 
but we wish very much that he had gone farther in 
the direction he has indicated. It would seem as if 
one 8o familiar with the artist’s ideas and his paint- 
ings might have sought to show us definitely how 
the later works are expressive of religious conviction, 
to indicate what the quality is that takes the place 
of the careful detail, to show how the spiritual sense 
dominates the substructure of fact. This, perhaps, 
is too much to expect in a short Introduction. We 
do not see, however, that Mr. Daingerfield does 
what might be done in the way of definite study ; he 
appears to us to be far too fond of such critical 
remarks as “Color is the music of George Inness’s 
painting.” But it will perhaps be to the advantage 
of the student that he should not be entirely satisfied 
with the Introduction, — he will be led to rely more 
upon the pictures themselves. And certainly if this 
respect the book is adequate; there are few Amer- 
ican painters whose work has been better presented 
than is that of George Inness in this volume. 


To readers and writers, as well as 
named,’ to publishers, Mr. Robert Sterling 
book-publishing. Yard’s little book, “The Publisher” 
(Houghton), with its inside information on the mys- 
teries of a great and honored calling, will prove of 
very real interest. Its four chapters treat of “the 
worst business in the world,” as some, not including 
Mr. Yard, might call the publisher's mode of making 
a living; of what makes a book sell; of that modern 
method of book-selling which the writer calls “a 
dollar down and a dollar a minute”; and, finally, 
of the publisher, the author, and the devil,—the 
literary agent being meant by the last designation. 
Mr. Yard's experience in journalism and in book- 
publishing, as well as his present position as editor 
of a leading magazine, qualifies him to speak with 
first-hand knowledge of many things that take place 
in the world of printer’s ink, and he writes in a 
brisk and breezy style that carries the reader un- 
wearied to the end of his little book and leaves him 
rather regretful that it is not a bigger book. Its 
manner is not too technical for popular enjoyment, 
and many of the fundamental principles it touches 
on are principles that apply in more trades than one. 
Concerning the perennially important problem of 
advertising, the author says, inter alia, that the book- 
buying public “ is itself the eager seeker for the new 
and the worth while between book covers. And it 
will naturally seek its information where information 
ean be found most easily and cheaply, namely, in the 
advertising pages of those periodicals habitually used 
by the largest number of publishers. There are not 
many of these periodicals, and it is obvious that the 
publisher who seeks this useful public need go little 
further with his advertising.” Book-publishing is 
“essentially a one-man business,” he insists, “though 
the wise publisher surrounds himself with strong, 
sympathetic advisers.” On the whole, Mr. Yard 
shows in a very attractive light the business that, 





as far as large and sure profits are concerned, might 
not unreasonably be considered the worst business 
in the world, but that is the only business in the 
world to the born publisher; for publishers, like 
poets, are born, not made. The book closes with a 
certain prominent publisher’s assertion that “ pub- 
lishing is neither a business nor a profession. It 
is a career.” 


After a half century of Hamilton- 


vervicesto. ‘ianism, it is interesting to eee the 
the Republic. —_ balance turn and Jefferson come into 
his own again. A sign of the times is found in 


the lectures delivered at Columbia University on 
the George Blumenthal Foundation by the Hon. 
John Sharp Williams, United States Senator from 
Mississippi, now published in a volume entitled 
“Thomas Jefferson: His Permanent Influence on 
American Institutions” (Columbia University Press). 
Rather hastily assembled and popularly written, 
these lectures are seven in number, and treat re- 
spectively of Jefferson as revolutionist, democratizer 
of state institutions, diplomat, democratizer of 
federal institutions, and president, and of his influ- 
ence upon freedom of religion in America and upon 
our educational institutions. Jefferson has not been 
entirely fortunate in his biographers, many of his 
points of view being so at odds with those of Europe 
that their effect has been distorted or minimized; 
but with Senator Williams his radical belief in 
democracy finds a sympathy rather whole-hearted 
than discriminating. Yet, there being no one more 
unfortunate than the personage with whom his biog- 
rapher is not in sympathy (unless it be a fictional 
character under similar circumstances), it is most 
agreeable to find accord so complete as in the 
present case, if only as a corrective to the too dis- 
criminating estimates heretofore current. Senator 
Williams does not say, what the writer of this 
review believes he might truthfully have said, that 
American, as distinguished from European, ideas 
in our governments, state and federal, find their 
chief source in Jefferson, the opposing or Hamiltonian 
school grounding itself solely upon the aristocratic 
methods of older lands. He does make clear, 
however, that these ideas arose among English and 
Seotch philosophical historians, and were adapted 
by the genius of Jefferson to our needs, and that 
Jefferson’s influence upon the French Revolution 
was much greater than the influence over him of 
either the revolutionaries or their predecessors, the 
encyclopedists. Another interesting paper might 
have been written, in the nature of a synopsis of 
the others, on Jefferson’s political philosophy, upon 
which the modern school of individualism is based, 
and certainly more might have been said about the 
little comprehended fact that the Jeffersonian influ- 
ence in our government is the conservative influence, 
all the radical and Europeanizing measures which 
we have made ours having their origins in one or 
another of the political parties which that founded 
by Jefferson has seen rise, grow moribund, and die, 
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largely through adventitious opportunism, lack of 
idealism, and neglect of principle. To those wishing 
to form an estimate of Jefferson’s services to the 
Republic which will serve as an antidote to the poi- 
son once written about him by Mr. Roosevelt (though 
Mr. Roosevelt’s new party announces itself as based 
upon Jeffersonian ideals), Senator Williams’s uni- 
formly interesting lectures can be freely commended. 


Under the ambitious title, “Women 
Feminism as World Builders: Studies in Mod- 
tn action. ern Feminism” (Forbes), Mr. Floyd 
Dell has considered the feminist movement in a 
manner and from a standpoint new to American 
discussion. His book is in direct line of descent 
from the once potent English pamphlet, written 
briefly, impressionistically, and with a good deal 
of that cleverness which made the pamphlet such a 
power in the days of its prime as an instrument of 
propaganda. Mr. Dell’s standpoint is new in that 
he eschews theory, after his introductory chapter, 
and discusses the actual contributions of living 
women to the new world synthesis in which self- 
conscious womanhood is beginning to play so im- 
portant a part. At first sight the author’s grouping 
of his subjects will appear rather incongruous. For 
the most part he pairs them off, Miss Addams and 
Mrs. Pankhurst in one chapter, Olive Schreiner 
and Isadora Duncan in another, and so forth. But 
he suceeeds in justifying these curious pairings. 
The pacific temper of Miss Addams is well con- 
trasted with the militant temper of Mrs. Pankhurst— 
although with Mr. Dell’s dictum that Miss Addams’s 
temper of conciliation is not a feminine but a mas- 
culine trait, and that, therefore, Mrs. Pankhurst is 
more truly representative of feminine aspiration and 
method of attainment, not all of us will agree. The 
justification for pairing Olive Schreiner and Isadora 
Duncan lies in the fact that although they are super- 
ficially far apart, they are akin in this, that each 
has shown a new avenue to woman’s freedom, one 
through the channel of industrial activity, the other 
through the channel of artistic activity,— emanci- 
pating, one the hand from idleness, and the other 
the body from Puritan bans upon its play activities. 
From women as a working section of the world, and 
apart from these other avenues of freedom which he 
describes them as opening up, Mr. Dell expects a 
greater radicalism than from men, and a greater 
readiness to tear down our present social structures 
wherever they are found to obstruct the building of 
the new society of the future. 


Studies of 


Two considerations make “The Note- 
the author of | Books of Samuel Butler,” as edited 
“Erewhon.” by Mr. Henry Festing Jones, of 
exceptional interest. First, the volume is a docu- 
ment of a little-known writer, one who failed of 
the ordinary literary success of getting his books 
published at some one else’s expense, and of getting 
them read by the multitude. This is something 
@ priori in its favor. Some readers find the minor 
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poets the truest poets, and obscure writers the most 
suggestive. A reading of Butler’s notes will open 
one’s eyes to the filmy veil between popularity 
and unpopularity, between obscure and luminous. 
Butler’s own explanation of his failure to secure a 
hearing,— that he had played the enfant terrible, 
scattering bombs among the “big wigs” of both 
science and religion,—is probably correct in part. 
Other reasons appear in the Notes: it is evident 
that he was somewhat vain, jealous, and (what is 
perhaps more dangerous to a literary reputation ) 
overfond of a thin fancy and humorous “small 
beer.” Nevertheless he has recorded here many 
wise and witty things, most of them well worthy of 
the “big wigs” he so delighted to satirize. The 
other consideration is that these are extracts from 
note-books,— the most intimate, piquant, first-hand 
revelations of a man’s mind. Butler’s reason for 
keeping such full notes is delightfully put: “One’s 
thoughts fly so fast that one must shoot them; it is 
no use trying to put salt on their tails.” The bril- 
liant, wavering half-thoughts, the twilight sugges- 
tions,—if we could only get them down just as 
they are, even though we never get them properly 
stuffed and mounted,— what a delight and enrich- 
ment of our personality they would be! Note-Books 
such as Hawthorne’s or Butler’s are especially rich 
to the literary amateur or professional. In them 
is usually to be found the most life and the best 
style. In these of Butler’s, moreover, we should 
say there is more truth than in his books,— less 
posing and more condensation. This volume, com- 
ing at a time when more interest is being evinced 
in Butler than at any time previous (presaging his 
cherished “seventy years of immortality”), will do 
much to increase and justify — perhaps regulate — 
that interest. The book is published by Mr. 
Mitchell Kennerley, and contains an interesting 
portrait. Del See ee ey 

Perhaps the most prophetic voice 
of the new age,—the age that has 
turned from intellectualism, pessim- 
ism, and utilitarianism toward the gospel of the 
will, of effort for personality’s sake and without 
dogmatic guarantee of ultimate victory for man, — 
and the most vigorous exponent of its tendencies, 
is the Frenchman, M. Romain Rolland. From the 
standpoint of this gospel have all his later works 
been written. His biographical writings may be 
regarded as canonical books in a new and entirely 
human scripture. The way of life— for it is that 
rather than a world view, M. Rolland being doc- 
trinally agnostic—which he lays down in “Jean 
Christophe,” he illustrates in these biographies. 
“The Life of Michael Angelo” (Dutton), as trans- 
lated by Mr. Frederic Lees, is the life not primarily 
of an artist but of a personality. And majestic 
indeed is the personality, a Hercules whose labors 
have been multiplied endlessly, who stands before 
us in these pages. The actual graphic and plastic 
work of Michael Angelo was so subordinated to 
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the demands of his unscrupulous employers of the 
Vatican that he ultimately lost faith in much of it. 
Nearer to his heart came to be his quest of beauty 
through love—a quest made in the purest spirit of 
Platonism and finding its best fruit in the religious 
Vittoria Colonna, the woman who “could understand 
this old child, alone and lost in the world, and bring 
to his bruised soul a little peace, a little confidence, 
a little reason, and the melancholy acceptance of life 
and death.” But Vittoria died in 1547, and it was 
not until 1564 that Michael Angelo, after an ever 
more solitary and pain-racked life, at last, as he 
had long hoped to do, “left time behind him.” As 
might be expected from the mode of his treatment, 
M. Rolland draws heavily on the sonnets throughout 
the course of his book, and he gives in an appendix 
a comprehensive selection of the most personal and 
beautiful of these in the original Italian. The book 
is illustrated with reproductions of the best-known 
works of its subject. 


So vital and interesting a figure was 
William Ernest Henley, and so little 
concerning him has found its way 
into print, that one takes up with pleasurable expec- 
tation the little book by Mr. L. Cope Cornford, re- 
cently published by Houghton Mifflin Co, in their 
series of “ Modern Biographies.” But the work is 
almost a complete disappointment. It adds nothing 
to our knowledge of Henley as a man, and gives us 
no fresh or illuminating interpretation of his writ- 
ings. Of the author’s crude and labored style, the 
foilowing sentence is a not unfair example: “ At any 
rate, when he arrived he was desperate; and when 
Lister asked him why he had come to him, Lister, 
Henley replied in plain terms that it was because 
the rest of the medical profession had declared that 
he, Professor Lister, was (in effect) totally incompe- 
tent.” And here is one of the complete paragraphs: 
“In 1889, was born Henley’s only child, Margaret. 
Her portrait was painted in oils by Charles Welling- 
ton Furse, A.R.A.” The best thing about the book 
is the frontispiece portrait, depicting the lion-hearted 
poet in a particularly leonine pose. 


A disappointing 
book about 
W. £. Henley. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


In “The Philosophy of the Present in Germany” 
(Macmillan), Mr. and Mrs. G. T. W. Patrick offer a 
careful translation of Oswald Kiilpe’s little discussion 
of naturalism, idealism, and realism in Germany. The 
work is popular, and useful as a survey of the philoso- 
phical situation in Germany ten years ago. 

“The Oxford Book of Latin Verse ” ( Frowde), edited 
by Mr. H. W. Garrod, excludes epic and the drama and 
a large part of the Latin literature which is technically 
poetry but gives little or no esthetic pleasure to its 
readers. Satire, also, is excluded, which leaves out 
Juvenal, Persius, and much of Horace. Otherwise, the 
selection includes a great variety of matter. A few 
“ favorite” English translations and imitations are ap- 
pended. 








“The Great Lakes Series” (Ainsworth), a set of 
supplementary reading-books for elementary schools 
by Dr. Edward Payson Morton, recounts the story of 
American history as it was developed by the explora- 
tion and settlement of the great lakes. The series 
begins with “The Mohawk Valley and Lake Ontario” 
and “ Lake Erie and the Story of Commodore Perry.” 
The idea is an excellent one, and the material is of 
fascinating interest. 

“ Italy To-day,” by Messrs. Bolton King and Thomas 
Okey, which in the twelve years since its original pub- 
lication seems to have been accepted as probably the 
best account in English of current political and social 
questions in Italy, now reappears with the imprint of 
Messrs. Scribner in a “new and revised edition.” Al- 
though the title-page bears date of 1913, we infer from 
a prefatory note that this is merely a reprint of the 
second English edition, with revisions down to 1909 
only. Thus the vitally important events and develop- 
ments of the past four years are left untouched. 

Following its handsome reprint of Bulwer-Lytton’s 
letters to Macready, published a year or so ago, the 
Carteret Book Club of Newark, N.J., now puts forth 
two brochures, containing a brief essay entitled “ Criti- 
cism ” by Walt Whitman and an “Appreciation of Charles 
Dickens” by Charles Dudley Warner. It is believed 
that neither of these has ever before appeared in print. 
Fragmentary as they are, there is real pith and matter 
in both essays ; while the distinctive form in which they 
are issued, together with the fact that they are virtually 
tirst editions, will doubtless make them eagerly sought 
after by collectors. The edition is limited to one hundred 
copies in each case. 

The discussion occasioned by Mr. Morley Roberts’s 
recent “revelations” of George Gissing’s private life 
makes particularly timely the publication of a new edi- 
tion of Gissing’s “ Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” 
which Messrs. Dutton now issue in a handsomely- 
printed octavo, with a fine reproduction of Mr. Will 
Rothenstein’s lithographic portrait as frontispiece. 
Published originally ten years ago (soon after Gissing’s 
death), this book has gone through many editions, and 
has found a wide circle of readers. It is a book unlike 
any other that we know of,—a spiritual autobiography 
of the purest type, full of mellow thought finely ex- 
pressed and pervaded by a rare human charm. Those 
who would know what manner of man George Gissing 
was should read, not Mr. Roberts’s injudicious and in- 
consequential volume, but “The Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft.” 

A volume that should be of value to high school 
teachers of literature has been prepared by Miss Sarah 
E. Simons and Mr. Clem Irwin Orr, of the Washington 
schools, under the title of “Dramatization” (Scott, 
Foresman & Co.). The aim is “to give practical sug- 
gestions for the tization of high school classics,” 
not primarily as a means of entertainment, but as an aid 
to instruction. The of dramatization is dis- 
cussed and the problem of staging carefully considered. 
Twenty or more scenes from novels, short stories, epics, 
and ballads are rewritten for stage presentation; these 
are intended to be merely illustrative. The editors re- 
gard simplicity as the keynote to successful work in the 
high school. While some of their suggestions may be 
beyond the resources of the smaller school, the volume 
should be in many places practicable and in all sug- 
gestive. 
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A critical study of Mr. Heary James is now in active 
preparation by the English critic, Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer. 

A new volume of plays by Mr. George Bernard Shaw, 
containing “ Fanny’s First Play ” along with two others, 
will appear during the autumn. 

Two volumes by the Indian poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, appear in the Macmillan Co.’s autumn list. 
One bears the title, “The Problem of Evil, and Other 
Lectures”; the other is a new collection of poems. 

Sir E. T. Cook, whose Life of Ruskin proved one of 
the most noteworthy biographies of recent years, is en- 
gaged upon a two-volume Life of Florence Nightingale, 
to be published in this country by the Macmillan Co. 

Miss Estelle Stead has recently completed a bio- 
graphy of her father, the late W. T. Stead, and the 
work is announced for autumn publication under the 
title, “My Father: Personal and Spiritual Reminis- 
cences.” 

“The Little Schools of Port-Royal,” by Mr. H. C. 
Barnard, and “The Interregnum: Twelve Essays on 
Religion,” by Dr. R. A. P. Hill, are soon to be published 
by Messrs. Putnam, in conjunction with the Cambridge 
University Press. 

Mrs. Mary Stewart Daggett, a Californian writer 
with several books already to her credit, has just placed 
with Browne & Howell Co. the manuscript of a little 
story entitled «The Yellow Angel,” depicting the 
gradual Americanization of a Chinese cook. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts has contradicted a suggestion 
that his forthcoming novel, “The Joy of Youth,” con- 
tains an autobiographical element. He declares that 
this story of art and Italy is impersonai, as all his work 
is, and that his only concern is to create character. 

A collection of photogravure reproductions of « Fifty- 
eight Paintings by Homer Martin,” with descriptive 
text by Mr. Dana H. Carroll, will be published during 
the Fall by Mr. Frederic F. Sherman in form similar 
to the Inness portfolio recently issued by this publisher. 

Professor Stephen Leacock, of McGill University, 
whose “Literary Lapses,” “Nonsense Novels,” and 
“Sunshine Sketches” have gained their author a high 
reputation as a humorist, has completed a new book 
which will be published by John Lane Co. under the 
title of “ Behind the Beyond.” 

The success of the Macmillan Co.’s “Standard 
Library ” and “ Modern Fiction Library ” has led to the 
projection of a “ Juvenile Library,” in which will appear 
in the same general form and at the same low price 
new editions of the most successful books for young 
readers published by this house. 

Dr. F. 8S. Chapin, of Smith College, has written a book 
on “Social Evolution,” which is intended to give the 
general reader an elementary survey of the facts and 
principles involved in the development of human nature 
out of the raw materials of lower forms of life. The 
book will be published by the Century Co. in the early 
autumn. 

The authorized biography of Henry Labouchere is to 
appear shortly. The work is in the hands of Mr. Algar 
Thorold, one of “ Labby’s” nephews, and will contain, 
amongst a large number of letters, an interesting cor- 
respondence between Labouchere and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. Messrs. Putnam will publish the work 
in this country. 





A work dealing with the theory of natural selection, 
as expounded in the writings of Darwin and Wallace, 
has been written by the Rev. James Marchant, with the 
assistance of Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace. It examines 
the view held by modern men of science on the Darwin- 
Wallace theory as an explanation of the process of 
organic evolution. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton has two new books in readiness 
for the autumn season. One of these, “The Flying 
Inn,” is a partly farcical romance dealing with the ad- 
ventures of the last English inn-keeper at a date when 
Western Europe has been submerged by Islam and the 
doctrine of abstinence from potent drinks. The other 
is “« The Evil of Eugenics,” in which Mr. Chesterton 
attacks the eugenic theory most ferociously. 

A forthcoming series decidedly unhackneyed in plan 
is announced by Messrs. Dutton in “The Fellowship 
Books.” The writers of the various volumes have been 
given free rein as to choice of subject, the only stipulation 
being that they must deal in a fresh and constructive 
way with the factors which enlarge and enrich life. The 
first volumes are as follows: ‘‘Friendship,” by Mr. Clif- 
ford Bax; “The Joy of the Theatre,” by Mr. Gilbert 
Cannan; “ Divine Discontent,” by Mr. James Guthrie; 
and “ The Quest of the Ideal,” by Miss Grace Rhys. 

“ Man of letters, bibliographer, numismatist ”— thus 
runs the characterization in “ Who’s Who” of William 
Carew Hazlitt, who died on the 8th inst. A grandson of 
Hazlitt the great, he has himself established an honor- 
able name in the world of letters with a long list of 
original and edited works. He was born in London in 
1834, and though brought up to follow the profession of 
civil engineer, he turned at an early age to literature 
and archeology. His first book, “ Memoirs of William 
Hazlitt,” appeared in 1867. Among the more notable 
of his other writings are the following: “The Venetian 
Republic,” “Four Generations of a Literary Family,” 
“Leisure Intervals” (poems), “The Lambs,” “« Lamb 
and Hazlitt,” “Shakespeare: The Man and his Work,” 
and “ Faiths and Folklore.” He edited important edi- 
tions of Warton’s History of English Poetry, Lamb’s 
Letters, Dodsley’s Old Plays, and Montaigne’s Essays 
and Letters, as well as an eight-volume series of “ Bib- 
liographical Collections and Notes.” 

4.fter a long life-time of neglect, the great French 
naturalist M. Henri Fabre seems at last to be coming 
into his own. The three volumes of selections from his 
Souvenirs entomologiques already published are to be fol- 
lowed by a complete translation into English, made by 
Mr. Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, of the entire ten 
volumes of the Souvenirs. Instead of following the 
chronclogical order of the original, the translator has 
devised a series of volumes each of which will be de- 
voted to a specific order of insects. The first of these 
has already appeared, under the title of “The Life of 
the Spider”; and the second, “The Life of the Fly,” 
will be published immediately. This is to be followed 
by “The Wild Bee,” with a chapter on the Red Ants; 
and then in due course will appear volumes on the Beetle 
and the Weevil, the Wasp, the Grasshopper, the Butter- 
fly and the Moth, the Bug, and the Scorpion. The 
translation, which is an authorized one, will be published 
in this country by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. We note, 
in this connection, that besides the very interesting Life 
of Fabre by Dr. G. V. Legros recently issued in English 
translation, another and more extended biography has 
been completed by the naturalist’s namesake and distant 
kinsman, M. Augustin Fabre. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FALL BOOKS. 


It has been the custom of Tue Drat for many 
years past to place before its readers at this time 
a complete classified list of books announced for 
issue during the Fall and Winter season by the 
principal American publishers. These lists, care- 
fully compiled for our pages from authentic infor- 
mation obtained especially for this purpose, have 
come to be accepted as a feature of the utmost 
interest and value to librarians, booksellers, and 
private book-buyers. The list for the present year, 
herewith presented, contains over seventeen hundred 
titles, representing the output of about sixty pub- 
lishers. Considerations of space make necessary 
the carrying over to our next issue of two depart- 
ments —“ School and College Text-Books” and 
“Books for the Young.” Some of the more inter- 
esting features among these announcements are 
commented upon in the leading editorial in this 
issue of Tuk Drv. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Letters of Charles Eliot Norton, with biographi- 
cal comment by Sara Norton and M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe, 2 vols., illus., $5. net—Some Letters of 
William Vaughn Moody, edited by Daniel G. Mason, 
$1.50 net.—The Summit of the Years, by John 
Burroughs, $1.15 net.—Emerson’s Journals, edited 
by Edward W. Emerson and Waldo E. Forbes, Vols. 
IX. and X., illus., per vol. $1.75 net.—Dandies and 
Men of Letters, by Leon H. Vincent, illus., $3. net. 
—The Dickens Dictionary, by Gilbert A. Pierce, 
new edition.—In the Old Paths, by Arthur Grant, 
illus., $1.50 net.—The Greatest Books in the World, 
interpretative studies, by Laura Spencer Porter, 
$1.25 net.—More Letters of an Idle Man, $1.25 net. 
—The Publisher, by Robert Sterling Yard, $1. net. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Letters, Speeches, and Correspondence of Carl 
Schurz, edited by Frederic Bancroft, 6 vols., with 
eee age portrait, $12. net.—The Cambri 
listory of English Literature, edited by A. W. 
Ward, Litt.D., and A. R. Waller, M.A., Vol. X., 
The Rise of the Novel: Johnson and His Circle, 
$2.50 net.—Latin Songs, ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern, with music by Calvin S. Brown, $2.50 
net.—Dedications, an anthology of the forms used 
from early days of bookmaking to the present 
time, —— by Mary Elizabeth Brown, $2.50 
net.—Rambles in Autograph Land, by Adrian H. 
Jolin, with foreword by Van Tassel Sutphen, illus., 
$2.50 net.—Joyous Gard, by Arthur Christopher 
Benson, $1.50 net.—Folk-Ballads of Southern Eu- 
rope, by Sophie Jewett, $1.50 net. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) 

American and English Studies, by Whitelaw Reid, 
2 vols., per vol. $2. net.—History as Literature, 
and other essays, by Theodore Roosevelt, $1.50 
net.—Shakspere as a Playwright, by Brander Mat- 
thews, illus. in color, etc., $3. net. (Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

The Letters of Hester Piozzo to Penelope Penning- 
ton, 1788 to 1822, edited by Oswald G. Knapp, 
illus., $4.50 net.—On Life and Letters, by Anato 
France, second series, $1.75 net.—A Tower of Mir- 
rors, by Vernon Lee, $1.25 net.—Footnotes to Life, 
by Frank Crane, $1. net.—The Valley of Shadows, 
by Francis Grierson, new edition, illus. in color, 
$1.50 net. (John Lane Co.) 





American Ideals, character and life, oa Hamilton 
a 


Wright Mabie, $1.50 net.—Loiterer’s rvest, by 
Edward V. Lucas.—Harvest Home, by Edward V. 
Lucas.—The Golden Bough, a study in magic and 
religion, by J. G. Frazer Litt.D., third edition, 
Part VI., The Scapegoat, Part VII., Balder the 
Beautiful—Roads from Rome, by Anne C. E, Al- 
linson, $1.25 net. (Macmillan Co.) 


Channels of English Literature, edited by Oliphant 


Smeaton, new vols.: The English Novel, by George 
Saintsbury; Lyric Poetry, by Erhest Rhys; each 
$1.50 net.—The Adventurous Simplicissimus, bein: 
the description of the life of a strange vagabo: 
named Melchior Sternfels von Fuchshaim, written 
in German by Hans Jacob Christoph von Grimmel- 
shausen, and now for the first time done into 
English, $2.50 net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


Red-Letter Days of Samuel Pepys, passages from the 


Diary, edited by Edward Frank Allen, with in- 
troduction by Henry B. Wheatley, illus. in color, 
ete., $1.50 net.—In Midsummer Days, by August 
Strindberg, $1.25 net.—The Fools of Shakespeare, 
by Frederick Warde, illus., $1.25 net. (McBride, 
Nast & Co.) 


The Regent Library, new vols.: Disraeli, by Wilfrid 


Meynell; Newman, by Daniel O’Connor; Fanney 
Burney, by Thomas Seccombe; Tobias Smollett, 
by C. E. Lawrence; John Dryden, by A. W. Evans; 
Walter Savage Landor, by Valery Larbaud; John 
Milton, by R. P. Cowl; Edgar Allan Poe, by Thom- 
as Seccombe and Stephen Langton; The Brontes, 
by Mrs. Egerton Castle; each, cloth 90 cts. net; 
leather $1.25 net. (Browne & Howell Co.) 


From the Letter-Files of S. W. Jchnson, edited by 


Elizabeth A. Osborne, illus., $2.50 net.—The Eliza- 
bethan Club Reprints, edited by Charles F. Tucker 
Brooke. (Yale University Press.) 


Myths and Legends of the Plains, compiled by Kath- 


arine B. Judson, illus., $1.50 net.—The Study of 
Literature, by P. H. Pearson, $1.25 net. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) 


Out of the Dark, by Helen Keller, with frontispiece, 


$1. net.—The Best Stories in the World, by Thom- 
as L. Masson, $1. net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


Ten More Plays of Shakespeare, by Stopford A. 


Brooke, $2.25 net.—Modern English Literature, b 
G. H. Mair, with portraits, $2. net. (Henry Ho 
& Co.) 


Barn Doors and Byways, essays, by Walter Prichard 


Eaton, illus. in color, etc., $2.50 net—Werwolves, 
an examination of the Werwolf myth, by Elliott 
O'Donnell, $1.50 net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 


The Elizabethan Playhouse, and other studies, second 


series, by W. J. Lawrence, illus., $3.50 net.—The 
Book of the Epic, . +e A. Guerber, illus., $2. net. 
(J. B. Lippineott Co.) 


Studies in English and Comparative Literature, new 


vols.; Learned Societies and English Literary 
Scholarship in Great Britain and the United 
States, by Harrison Ross Steeves, Ph.D., $1.50 net; 
Gnomic Poetry in Anglo-Saxon, by Blanche Colton 
Williams, PhD. Aaron Hill, poet, dramatist, pro- 
jector, by Dorothy Brewster, Ph.D.; Chaucer and 
the Roman de la Rose, by Dean Spruill Fans- 
ler, Ph.D.—Germanic Studies, new vols.: Wieland 
and Shaftesbury, by Charles Elson, Ph.D., $1. net; 
The Dative of Agency, a chapter of Indo-European 
Case Syntax, by Alexander Green, Ph.D.—Romance 
Philology and Literature, new vols.: Diderot as 
a Disciple of English Thought, by R. Loyalty 
Cru, Ph.D., $2. net; Uncle and Nephew in the Old 
French Chansons de Geste, by William Oliver Farns- 
worth, Ph.D., $1.50 net.—Oriental Studies, new 
vol.: Sumerian Records from Drehem, by William 
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M. Nesbit, Ph.D.—Contributions to Oriental History 
and Philology, new vol.: Root-Determinatives in 
Semitic Speech, by Solomon T. H. Hurwitz, Ph.D. 
(Columbia University Press.) 

London in English Literature, by Percy H. Boynton, 
illus., $2. net. (University of Chicago Press.) 

Beaumont the Dramatist, by Charles Mills Gayley, 
illus. (Century Co.) 

Henrik Ibsen, poet, mystic, and novelist, by Henry 
Rose, $1. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Studies in Milton, and an essay on poetry, by Alden 
Sampson, illus., $2. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Lady, studies of certain significant phases of 
her history, by Emily James Putnam, new and 
cheaper edition, illus., $1.25 net. (Sturgis & Wal- 
ton Co.) 

The Friendship of Books, a book record, $1.50. (Thom- 
as Y. Crowell Co.) 

Half Lengths, by George W. E. Russell, $2.50 net. 
(Duffield & Co.) 

New Brooms, essays, by Robert J. Shores, $1.25 net. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Gateway to Chaucer, illus. in color, $2. net.—Gateway 
to Spenser, illus. in color, $2. net. (Sully & Klein- 
teich.) 

The Quest of Life, and other addresses, by Charles 
en eng Brown, $1.25 net.—The Cap and Gown, 
college addresses, by Charles Reynolds Brown, new 
edition, $1. net. (Pilgrim Press.) 

Art of Life Series, new vol.: The Use of Leisure, by 
Temple Scott, 50 cts. net. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

Wheel-Chair Philosophy, by John Leonard Cole, 75 cts. 
net. (Jennings & Graham.) 

The Arithmetic of Friendship, by Amos R. Wells, 
35 ets. net. (Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Reminiscences of Augustus Saint-Gaudens, edited 
and amplied by Homer Saint-Gaudens, 2 vols., illus. 
in photogravure, etc., $7. net.—Fabre, Poet of 
Science, by C. V. Legros, trans. from the French 
by Bernard Miall, with photogravure portrait, $3. 
net.—My Lady of the Chimney Corner, by Alexan- 
der Irvine, $1.20 net. (Century Co.) 

Letters and Recollections of Alexander Agassiz, with 
a sketch of his life and work, by George R. Agas- 
siz, illus., $3.50 net.—Harrison Gray Otis, his life 
and correspondence, 1765-1848, by Samuel Eliot 
Morison, 2 vols., illus., $6. net.—The Life of Charles 
F. McKim, by Alfred H. Granger, illus., $7.50 net.— 
Hawthorne and His Publisher, by Caroline Ticknor, 
illus., $3. net.—The Life of Lyman Trumbull, by 
Horace White, $3. net—The Memoirs of Li Hung 
Chang, edited by W. F. Mannix, introduction by 
John W. Foster, with photogravure frontispiece, $3. 
net.—A Confederate Girl’s Diary, by Sarah Morgan 
Dawson, illus., $2. net.—Personal Recollections of 
Vincent Van Gogh, by Elisabeth Du Quesne Van 
Gogh, trans. by Katharine S. Dreier, illus., $1.75 
net.—Charles Gordon Ames, a spiritual autobiogra- 
phy, edited by Alice Ames Winter, with frontis- 

iece, $1.25 net.—Lincoln and Slavery, by Albert 
. Pilisbury, 75 cts. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Fifty Years of My Life, by Theodore Roosevelt, illus, 
—The Life Work of Edward A. Moseley in the 
Service of Humanity, by James Morgan, illus., $2. 
net.—The Life of Robert Toombs, by Ulrich Bon- 
nell Phillips, Ph.D., with photogravure portrait, $2. 
net.—The Biography of Florence Nightingale, by 
Sir E. T. Cook, 2 vols., illus —The Recollections of 
a Musician, by George Henschel.—Robert Louis 
Stevenson, by Francis Watt.—The Life of Keats, 
by Sir Sidney Colvin, illus—Reminiscences of Henry 
Labouchere, by C. E. Jerningham, illus.—William 








of Germany, by Stanley Shaw, LL.D., with photo- 
gravure frontispiece.—Bulwer Lytton, by the Earl 
of Lytton. 2 vols., illus. (Macmillan Co.) 

Autobiography of George Dewey, admiral of the navy, 
illus., $2.50 net.—Early Memories, by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, $2.50 net.—Reminiscences of a Soldier’s 
Wife, an autobiography, by Mrs. John A. Logan, 
illus., $2.50 net.—George Meredith, by Constantine 
Photiades, $1.50 net.—The Diary of Frances, Lady 
Shelley, 1817-1873, continuation and conclusion, 
$3.50 net.—Maximilian the Dreamer, Holy Roman 
Emperor, by Christopher Hare, illus., $3. net.—A 
Fair Conspirator, the Duchesse de Chevreuse, by 
H. Noel Williams, illus., $3.75 net.—Rose Bertin, 
the creator of fashion at the court of Marie An- 
toinette, by Emile Langlade, adapted from the 
French by Angelo A. S. Rappoport, illus., $3. net.— 
Composers in Love and Marriage, by J. Cuthbert 
Hadden, illus., $2.75 net.—Sir William Butler, an 
autobiography by Lieutenant-General, the Right 
Honorable Sir W. F. Butler, G. C. B., new and 
cheaper edition, with frontispiece, $2. net. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

Charles Conder, his life and work, by Frank Gibson, 
illus. in color, etc., from reproductions of the ar- 
tist’s works, $6. net.—The Beautiful Lady Craven, 
Margravine of Anspach, by A. M. Broadley and 
Lewis Melville, 2 vols., illus., $7.50 net.—Anthon 
Trollope, his work, associates, and originals, by T. 
H. 8S. Escott, illus., $3.50 net.—Robert Fulton, En- 
gineer and Artist, his life and work, by H. W. 
Dickinson, illus., $3. net—Memoirs of the Court of 
England in 1675, by Marie Catherine, Baronne 
d’Aulnoy, trans. from the French by Mrs. William 
Henry Arthur, edited and revised, with annota- 
tions, by George David Gilbert, illus., $4.50 net.— 
Philip, Duke of Wharton, by Lewis Melville, illus., 
$4.50 net.—The English and French in the XVIIth 
Century, by Charles Bastide, illus., $3.50 net.—A 
Queen of Shreds and Patches, the life of Madame 
Tallien, Notre Dame de Thermidor, from the last 
days of the French Revolution until her death as 
Princess Chimnay in 1835, by L. Gastine, trans. 
from the French by J. Lewis May, illus. in photo- 
gravure, etc., $3.50 net.—English Travellers of the 
Renaissance, by Clare Howard, $2.50 net. (John 
Lane Co.) 

Memoirs of Rt. Hon. Henry Labouchere, M.P., by 
Algar Labouchere Thorold, illus. in photogravure, 
$6. net.—Fremont and 49, the story of a remarka- 
ble career, by Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, illus. in 
color, etc., $3.50 net.—Unruly Daughters, a romance 
of the House of Orleans, by H. Noel Williams, illus. 
in photogravure, etc., $4.50 net.—The Married Life 
of Queen Victoria, by Clare Jerrold, illus., $3.75 net. 
—Fouquier-Tinville, public prosecutor of the Rev- 
olutionary Tribunal, 1746 to 1795, by Alphonse 
Dunoyer, illus., $3.50 net.—Memoirs of a Prima 
Donna, by Clara Louise Kellogg, Mme. Strakosch, 
illus., $3.50 net.—Happy Women, biographical 
sketches, by Myrtle Reed, illus., $1.50 net.—Heroes 
of the Nations Series, new vol.: Cavour, and the 
making of modern Italy, 1810 to 1861, by Pietro 
Orsi, illus., $1.50 net.—Little Stories of Big Men, 
compiled by Annabel Lee, $1.50 net. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

Hail and Farewell: Vale, being the concluding volume 
of a trilogy, by George Moore, $1.75 net.—Robes- 
pierre and the Women He Loved, by Hector 
Fleischmann, trans. by Angelo S. Rappoport, illus., 
$4. net.—August Strindberg, the spirit of revolt, 
studies and impressions, by L. Lind-af-Hageby, 
illus., $2. net.—Harriet Beecher Stowe, by Martha 
Foote Crow, with frontispiece, $1.25 net. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 
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The Life of Preston B. Plumb, by William E. Con- 
nelley, with photogravure frontispiece, $3.50 net.— 
The Everyday Life of Abraham Lincoln, by Francis 
F. Browne, revised edition, with portrait never 
before published, $1.75 net. (Browne & Howell Co.) 
Fraser, 2 vols., illus., $6. net.—The Life of Mira- 

Italian Yesterdays, reminiscences, by Mrs. Hugh 
beau, by Louis Barthou, illus., $3.50 net.—King 
Edward as I Knew Him, reminiscences of five years’ 
personal attendance upon his late Majesty King 
Edward VII., by C. W. Stamper, with frontispiece, 
$2. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Prince Imperial, by Augustin Filon, illus., $4. net. 
—The Tragedy of Mary Stuart, by Henry C. Shel- 
ley, illus. in photogravure, $3. net.—Goethe and 
His Woman Friends, by Mary Caroline Crawford, 
popular edition, illus., $1.50 net.—John Harvard and 
His Times, by Henry C. Shelley, popular edition, 
illus., $1.50 net.—Some Aspects of Thackeray, by 
Lewis Melville, popular edition, illus., $1.50 net. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Wallet of Time, personal, biographical, and crit- 
ical reminiscences of the American theatre from 
1791 to 1912, by William Winter, 2 vols., illus. in 
photogravure, etc., $10. net.—Louis XI. and Charles 
the Bold, by Andrew C. P. Haggard, illus. in photo- 
gravure, etc., $4. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Wagner as Man and Artist, by Ernest Newman, 
$3.50 net.-The Life of Christina of Denmark, by 
Julia Cartwright, illus., $2.50 net.—Michael Fair- 
less, her life and writings, by W. Scott Palmer and 
A. M. Haggard, with portraits, $1. net. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) 

Yankee Swanson, chapters from a life at sea, by 
Captain A. W. Nelson, illus., $1.50 net.—Modern 
Heroines Series, edited by Warren Dunham Foster, 
new vols.: Heroines of the Modern Stage, by For- 
rest Izard; Heroines of Modern Religion; each 
illus., $1.50 net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

American Crisis Biographies, new vols.: Raphael 
Semmes, by Colyer Meriwether; Ulysses S. Grant, 
by Franklin S. Edmonds; Daniel Webster, by 
Frederic A. Ogg, Ph.D.; each with portrait, 
$1.25 net. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

George du Maurier, satirist of the Victorians, his art 
and personality, by T. Martin Wood, illus., 
$2.50 net.—The Real Martyr of St. Helena, by T. 
a Pillans, illus., $1.75 net. (McBride, Nast & 

0.) 

The Sailor Whom England Feared, the story of Paul 
Jones, by M. MacDermot Crawford, $3.75 net.— 
Goldoni, by H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, $3.50 net. (Duf- 
field & Co.) 

The Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, by Basil 
Williams, 2 vols., with portraits. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 

Napoleon, by H. A. L. Fisher, illus., $3. net. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 

Life and Letters of Dr. Nathan Smith, by Emily A. 
Smith, illus., $2.25 net. (Yale University Press.) 

My Ogowe, reminiscences of nearly half a century in 
Western Africa, by Robert Hamill Nassau, M.D., 
illus., $3. net.—Reminiscences of a Rebel, by Way- 
land Fuller Dunaway. (Neale Publishing Co.) 

The Life and Public Services of Andrew Haswell 
Green by John Foord illus., $1.50 net. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) 

Captains of Adventure, by Roger Pocock, illus., 
$1.35 net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Hepburn of Japan, by William Elliot Griffis, D.D., 
$1.50 net. (Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 
Joseph Ward of Dakota, by George Harrison Durand, 
$1.25 net. (Pilgrim Press.) 





A One-Sided Autobiography, containing the story of 
my intellectual life, by Oscar Kuhns, $1. net. (Jen- 
nings & Graham.) 

HISTORY. 

New England and New France, contrasts and parallels 
in colonial history, by James Douglas, illus., $3. net. 
—A History of England, by A. D. Innes, illus., one- 
volume edition, $3.50 net, two-volume edition, 
$4.50 net.—A History of England, from the earliest 
times to the present day, written by various auth- 
ors under the direction and editorship of C. W. C. 
Oman, Vol. VII., England since Waterloo, 1815 to 
1900, by J. A. R. Marriott, $3. net.—A Short His- 
tory of English Liberalism, by W. Lyon Blease, 
$3. net.—The Renaissance, Savonarola, Caesar 
Borgia, Julius II., Leo X., Michael Angelo, by Ar- 
thur Count Gobineau, edited by Oscar Levy, illus., 
$2.50 net.—Cambridge Historical Series, new vol.: 
The Ottoman Empire, 1801 to 1913, by William 
Miller, M.A., with maps, $2.50 net. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

The United States and Mexico, 1821-1848, a history 
of the relations between the two countries from 
the independence of Mexico to the close of the war 
with the United States, by ——— L. Riyes, 2 vols., 
with maps, $8. net.—Original Narratives of Early 
American History, new vol.: Narratives of the In- 
dian Wars, 1675-1699, edited by Charles H. Lincoln, 
illus., $3. net.—The New World of the South, Aus- 
tralia in the making, by W. H. Fitchett, $1.75 net. 
—Gentleman Rovers, , a Alexander Powell, illus., 
$1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Cambridge Medieval History, planned by J. B. 
Bury, M.A., edited by H. N. Gwatkin, M.A., and J. 
P. Whitney, B.D., Vol II., The Rise of the Saracens 
and the Foundation of the Western Empire, with 
maps, $5. net.—The Cambridge History of India, 
edited by E. J. Rapson, M.A., T. W. Haig, C.M.G., 
and Sir Theodore Morison, Vol. I., Ancient India 
from the Earliest Historical Times to about the 
Beginning of the Christian Era, illus., $5. net.— 
The Reformation in Germany, by Henry C. Vedder. 
—The Writings of John Quincy Adams, edited by 
Worthington C. Ford, $3.50 net.—One Hundred 
Years of Peace, by Henry Cabot Lodge, illus., 
$1.25 net.—The Making of the Nations Series, new 
vols.: Germany; South America; each illus. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 

The Americans in the Philippines, by James A. LeRoy, 
with introduction by William H. Taft, 2 vols., 
$10. net.—Bull Run, its strategy and tactics, by R. 
M. Johnston, with maps, $2.50 net.—The Writings 
of James Breck Perkins, 6 vols., $12. net.—The Na- 
tion and the Empire, by Lord Milner, $3. net.— 
Greek Imperialism, by William Scott Ferguson, 
$2. net.—Mediaeval Byeways, by L. F. Salzmann, 
illus., $2.50 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Major rations of the Navies in the War of 
American Independence, by A. T. Mahan, LL.D., 
with maps, $3. net.—The Story of Harvard, by Ar- 
thur Stanwood Pier, illus., $2. net. (Little, Brown 
& Co.) 

Kit Carson Days, by Edwin L. Sabin, illus., $2.50 net. 
—The Story of California, from the earliest days 
to the present, by Henry K. Norton, illus., $1.50 net. 
—tThe Story of the Pony Express, an account of the 
most remarkable mail service ever in existence 
and its place in history, by Glenn D. Bradley, illus., 
75 ects. net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

A History of England, from the defeat of the Arm- 
ada to the death of Elizabeth, with an account of 

English institutions during the later sixteenth and 

early seventeenth centuries, by Edward P. Chey- 

ney, LL.D., Vol. I. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 
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The History of English Patriotism, by Esme C. Wing- 
field-Stratford, 2 vols., with frontispiece, $7.50 net. 
—The Greatest House in Chelsea, 1520 to 1740, by 
Randall Davies, illus., $3. net. (John Lane Co.) 

A Modern History of the English People, by R. H. 
Gretton, Vol. II., 1898-1910, per set of 2 vols., 
$5. net—Two Years under the Crescent, an ac- 
count of the Balkan War, by H. C. Seppings Wright, 
illus. in color, etc., $3. net—Famous Modern Bat- 
tles, by A. Hilliard Atteridge, $1.75 net. (Small, 
Maynard & Co.) 

A History of the People of the United States, from 
the Revolution to the Civil War, by John Bach 
McMaster, Vol. VIII., 1850-1861, concluding the 
work, with maps, $2.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Treasury of Ancient Egypt, by Arthur E. P. B. 
Weigall, illus., $2.25 net.—The Ten Republics of 
South America, by Robert P. Porter, with maps, 
$1. net.—The Story of the Early Sea People by 
Katharine Elizabeth Dopp, illus. in color, etc., 
75 cts. net. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 

Chicago and the Old Northwest, by Milo M. Quaife, 
$4. net. (University of Chicago Press.) 

Writings on American History, 1912, a bibliography 
of books and articles on United States and Cana- 
dian history, compiled by Grace Gardner Griffin, 
$2. net. (Yale University Press.) 

Discovery and Conquest of Costa Rica, by R. Fernan- 
dez Guardia, illus., $3. net.—Twenty Centuries of 
Paris, by Mabell S. C. Smith, illus., $2. net. (Thom- 
as Y. Crowell Co.) 

The Power of Ideals in American History, by Eph- 
raim D. Adams, Ph.D., $1.15 net. (Yale University 
Press.) 

A we A the United States, by James Schouler, 
Vol. ., The Reconstruction Period, 1865 to 
1877, $2. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Athanase de Mezieres and the Louisiana-Texas Fron- 
tier, 1768 to 1780, 2 vols., printed on hand-made 

per, illus., $10. net—The Battle of Spring Hill, 
ennessee, November 29, 1864, by John K. Shellen- 
berger, $1. net. (Arthur H. Clark Co.) 

Modern Battles of New Jersey, by William E. Sackett, 
Vol. IL., From Werts to Wilson, illus., $3. net.— 
Pilot Knob, the Thermopylae of the West, by Cyrus 
A. Peterson, and Joseph Mills Hanson, $2. net.— 
The Battle of Gettysburg, the crest wave of the 
Civil War, by Francis Marshal, illus., $2. net.—The 
Facts of Reconstruction, by John R. Lynch, 
$1.50 net.—The Trial of Aaron Burr, by Joseph 
P. Brady, $1. net. (Neale Publishing Co.) 

Spanish Islam, by Reinhart Dozy, trans., with addi- 
tions and corrections, by Francis Griffin Stokes, 
illus., $6. net. (Duffield & Co.) 

French Colonists and Exiles in the United States, by 
J. G. Rosengarten, new and enlarged edition, 
$1.50 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 


Salt Water Ballads, by John Masefield, $1.25 net.— 
Poems and Ballads, by Hermann Hagedorn, new 
edition.—Lonicera, and other poems, by John Hels- 
ton, $1.25 net. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Poems of Joseph Beaumont, transcribed, with 

notes and introduction, by Eloise Robinson, limited 

edition, $5. net.—The Wolf of Gubbio, a poetic com- 
edy, by Josephine Preston Peabody, $1.10 net.— 

The Ride Home, by Florence Wilkinson Evans, 

$1.25 net.—Story-Telling Poems, edited by Frances 

Jenkins Olcott, $1.25 net.—The Little Book of 

Modern Verse, selections from the work of con- 

temporaneous American pocts, by Jessie B. Ritten- 

house, $1. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 





The Lonely Dancer, and other poems, by Richard Le 
Gallienne, $1.50 net.—Lyrics and Dramas, by 
Stephen Phillips, $1.25 net.—The Collected Poems 
of Margaret Woods, $1.50 net—A Wand and 
Strings, and other poems, by Benjamin R. C. Low, 
$1.25 net.—A Symphony, and other pieces, by A. E. 
J. Legge, $1.25 net.—The Drift of Pinions, by Mar- 
jorie Pickthall, $1. net. (John Lane Co.) 

The Poem-Book of the Gael, translations from Irish 
Gaelic poetry into English _— and verse, selected 
and edited by. Eleanor Hull, with frontispiece, 
$1.60 net. (Browne & Howell Co.) 

Poems, by Brian Hooker, M.A., $1. net.—Lyra Yalen- 
sis, by Edward Bliss Reed, 75 cts. (Yale University 
Press.) 

Minions of the Moon, a little book of song and story, 
by Madison Cawein, illus., $1.25 net. (Stewart & 
Kidd Co.) 

Last Poems, by Julia C. R. Dorr, with portrait, 
$1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Complete Poems of Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
$2. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Merchants from Cathay, by William Rose Benét, 
$1.20 net. (Century Co.) 

Collected Poems of Grace Denio Litchfield, with pho- 
togravure frontispiece, $2.50 net. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

The Bugle of Right, what the old flag said, by Al- 
ee Alva Hopkins, with portrait, $1. (Funk & 

agnalls Co.) 





DRAMA AND THE STAGE. 


The Tragedy of Pompey, a poetic drama, by John 
Masefield, $1.25 net.—English Drama of the Restor- 
ation and Eighteenth Century, by George Henry 
Nettleton. (Macmillan Co.) 

European Dramatists, by Archibald Henderson, Ph.D., 
with photogravure frontispiece, $1.50 net.—Short 
Plays, by Mary Macmillan, $1.25 net. (Stewart & 
Kidd Co.) 

Plays, by a? Strindberg, third series, trans. from 
the Swedish, with introduction, by Edwin Bjork- 
man, $1.50 net.—St. Francis of Assisi, a play in 
five acts, by M. Peladon, trans. from the French by 
Harold John Massingham, $1. net. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

Dramatic Works of Gerhart Hauptmann, Vol. IIL, 
Domestic Dramas; Vol. IV., Symbolic and Legend- 
ary Dramas; each $1.50 net.—The Labyrinth, by 
Paul Hervieu, trans. from the French by Barrett 
H. Clark and Lander McClintock, $1. net. (B. W. 
Huebsch.) 

Giaconda, by Gabrielle D’Annunzio, trans. from the 
Italian by Arthur Symons, $1. net.—The Plays of 
Giacosa, trans. from the Italian by William Norman 
Guthrie, $1.25 net—A Curious Mishap, a comedy, 
by Carlo Goldoni, 75 cts. net.—Love’s Carnival, by 
Otto Erich Hartleben, trans. from the German by 
Rudolph Bleichmann, $1. net.—Typhoon, by Mel- 
chior Lengyel, trans. » cree Irving, 75 cts. net. 
(Charles H. Sergel & Co.) 

Our Irish Theatre, by Lady Gregory, illus., $1.50 net. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The New American Drama, by Richard Burton, 
$1.25 net. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 

The Romance of the American Theatre, by Mary 
Caroline Crawford, illus., $2.50 net. (Little, Brown 
& Co.) 

The Drama To-day, by Chariton Andrews, $1.50 net. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Joseph and His Brethren, a pageant play in four 

acts, by Louis N. Parker, $1. net. (John Lane Co.) 
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Festival Plays, by Marguerite Merington, with front- 
ispiece, $1.25 net. (Duffield & Co.) 
Preserving Mr. Panmure, a comic play, by Arthur W. 

Pinero, $1. net.—Smith, by W. 8S. Maugham, 
50 cts. net.—-The Tenth Man, by W. 8S. Maugham, 
50 cts. net.—Landed Gentry, by W. S. Maugham, 
50 cts. net.—George Has a Grouch on Sisters, a 
monologue, by Mary Moncure Parker, 25 cts. net.— 
Mandy’s Last Opportunity, a negro monologue, by 
Mary Moncure Parker, 25 cts. net.—Maggie Mac- 
Carty Listens at the Door, an Irish monologue, by 
Mary Moncure Parker, 25 cts. net.—Cinderelline, 
a suffrage play, by Florence Kiper, 25 cts. net. 
(Dramatic Publishing Co.) 
Horace Walpole, a romantic drama in four parts, by 
Gustave Simonson, 75 cts. net.—Educational Dra- 
matics, by Emma Sheridan Fry, 50 cts. net. (Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co.) 

FICTION. 

The Dark Flower, the love life of a man, by John 
Galsworthy, $1.35 net.—The Custom of the Coun- 
try, by Edith Wharton, $1.35 net.—Bendish, a 
study in  prodigality, by Maurice Hewlett, 
$1.35 net.—Merrilie Dawes, by Frank H. Spearman, 
illus. in color, $1.35 net.—Eternal Masculine, by 
Mary R. 8. Andrews, illus., $1.30 net.—The End of 
Her Honeymoon, by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, $1.25 net. 
—David Malcolm, by Nelson Lloyd, $1.35 net.—The 
Witness for the Defence, by A. E. W. Mason, 
$1.30 net.—The Ffolliots of Redmarley, by L. Allen 
Harker, $1.25 net.—The Marriage of Mlle. Gimel, 
and other stories, $1.25 net.—The Honorable Sena- 
tor Sage-Brush, by Francis Lynde, $1.35 net.— 
The Adventures of Captain O’Shea, by Ralph D. 
Paine, illus., $1.35 net.—Marsh Lights, by Helen 
Huntington, $1.35 net.—Sonnie Boy’s People, and 
other stories, by James B. Connolly, illus., $1.25 net. 
—If You Touch Them They Vanish, by Gouver- 
neur Morris, illus. in color, $1. net.—Mascarose, by 
Gordon A. Smith, $1. net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
His Great Adventure, by Robert Herrick, $1.35 net.— 
Van Cleve, by Mary 8. Watts, $1.35 net.—The Val- 
ley of the Moon, by Jack London, with frontis- 
piece in color, $1.35 net.—Robin Hood’s Barn, by 
Alice Brown, illus. in color, ete., $1.25 net.—The 
Stranger at the Gate, by Mabel Wright, 
illus. in color, $1.25 net.—His Father’s Wife, by 
J. E. Patterson, $1.35 net.—Here Are Ladies, by 
James Stephens.—Deering at Princeton, by Latta 
Griswold, illus., $1.25 net.—Tide Marks, by Mar- 
garet Westrup.—The Will to Live, by M. P. Will- 
cocks. (Macmillan Co.) 
Westways, by S. Weir Mitchell, $1.40 net.—T. Tem- 
barom, by Frances Hodgson Burnett, illus., $1.40 net. 
—Murder in Any Degree, by Owen Johnson, illus., 
$1.30 net.—John Barleycorn, by Jack London, illus., 
$1.30 net.—The Jack-Knife Man, by Ellis Parker 
Butler, illus., $1.25 net.—The Thirteenth Juror, b 
Frederick Trevor Hill, illus., $1.20 net.—The Trut 
about Camilla, by Gertrude Hall, with frontispiece, 
$1.30 net.—-The White Linen Nurse, by Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott, illus., $1. net.—The Tinder Box, 
by Maria Thompson Daviess, illus., $1. net.—Har- 
lette, by Marion Polk Angellotti, 75 cts. net. (Cen- 
tury Co.) 
A new novel, title not announced, by William De 
Morgan, $1.50 net.—The Garden without Walls, 
by Coningsby Dawson, $1.35 net.—Making over 
Martha, by Julie M. Lippmann, $1.20 net.—Mother’s 
Son, by Beulah Marie Dix, $1.30 net.—The Dust of 
the Road, by Marjorie Patterson, with frontispiece 
in color, $1.30 net.—All Men Are Ghosts, by L. P. 
Jacks, $1.35 net.—The Morning’s War, by C. E. 
Montague, $1.35 net.—Bransford in Arcadia, or The 





Little acy by Eugene Manlove Rhodes, 
$1.20 net.—What Happened in the Night, and other 
stories, by James Hopper, $1.25 net. (Henry Holt 
& Co.) 


The Business of Life, by Robert W. Chambers, illus., 


$1.40 net.—Richard Furlong, by E. Temple Thurs- 
ton, with frontispiece, $1.35 net—Happy House, 
by the Baroness Von Hutten, $1.35 net.—Cap’n 
Dan’s Daughter, by Joseph C. Lincoln.—The Point 
of View, by Elinor Glyn, with frontispiece, 
$1.25 net.—Madcap, by George Gibbs, $1.30 net.— 
After All, by wa | Cholmondeley, with frontis- 
piece, $1.35 net.—The Whistling Man, by Maximil- 
ian Foster, illus., $1.30 net.—Round the Corner, by 
Gilbert Cannan, $1.35 net.—The Red Colonel, by 
George Edgar, illus., $1.30 net.—The Desire of the 
Moth, by Maxwell Gray, $1.35 net.—Anna Borden’s 
Career, by Margarete Miinsterberg, with frontis- 
iece, $1.30 net.—Youth’s Encounter, y Compton 
Mackenzie, $1.35 net.—The Colonel’s Experiment, 
by Edith Barnard Delano, illus. in color, $1. net. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 


The Flying Inn, by Gilbert K. Chesterton, $1.30 net.— 


The Opinions of Jerome Coignard, by Anatole 
France, trans. from the French by Mrs. Wilfrid 
Jackson, $1.75 net.—Youth Will Be Served, by Dolf 
Wyllarde, $1.30 net.—Madeleine at Her Mirror, a 
woman’s diary, by Marcelle Tinayre, trans. from 
the French by Winifred Stephens, $1.25 net.—A 
Young Lady, by Horace W. C. Newte, $1.25 net.— 
Green Chalk, by Doris Somerville, $1.25 net.—The 
World’s Daughter, by Cyril Harcourt, $1.25 net.— 
Garden Oats, by Alice Herbert, $1.30 net.—Slings 
and Arrows, by A. Goring-Thomas, $1.25 net.— 
Fascination, by Cecil Champain, $1.25 net.—Con- 
cessions, by Sydney Schiff, $1.25 net.—Publius, by 
William Caine, $1.25 net.—The Iron Year, by Wal- 
ter Bloem, trans. from the German by Stella 
Bloch, $1.25 net.—The Saint’s Progress, by Ciro 
Alvi, trans. from the Italian by Mary Gibson, 
$1.25 net—The Hat Shop, by Mrs. C. S. Peel, 
$1.25 net.—Behind the Beyond, by Stephen Lea- 
cock, illus., $1. net.—The Golden Hollow, by Rena 
Cary Sheffield, with frontispiece in color, $1. net.— 
A Vagabond in New York, by Oliver Madox Huef- 
fer, illus., $1. net.—Two Little Parisians, by Pierre 
Mille, trans. from the French by B. Drillien, 
$1. net. (John Lane Co.) 


A Fool and His Money, by George Barr McCutcheon, 


illus. in color, $1.30 net.—Years of Discretion, by 
Frederic and Fanny Locke Hatton, novelized from 
the play, illus. in color, $1.25 net.—The Taste of 
Apples, by Jennette Lee, illus., $1.20 net.—Peg 
o’ My Heart, by J. Hartley Manners, novelized 
from the play, illus. in color, $1.25 net.—The De- 
stroyer, by Burton E. Stevenson, with frontispiece, 
$1.30 net.—The Honour of the Clintons, by Archi- 
bald Marshall, $1.35 net.—The Bordelacqua, by 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser and J. I. Stahlmann, $1.30 net.— 
An Average Man, by Robert Hugh Benson, 
$1.35 net.—The Drummer of the Dawn, by Ray- 
mond Paton, $1.30 net.—Laddie’s Choice, by Mary 
Thurston Dodge, $1. net—-The Whimsy Girl, by 
Charlotte Canty, with frontispiece, 75 cts. net. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Gold, by Stewart Edward White, illus., $1.35 net.— 


In Search of a Husband, by Corra Harris, with 
frontispiece, $1.35 net.—Laddie, a true blue story, 
by Gene Stratton-Porter, illus. in color, $1.35 net.— 
The Golden Barrier, by Agnes and Egerton Castle, 
$1.30 net.—The Mixing, what the Hillport neigh- 
bors did, by Bouck White, $1.20 net.—A Son of 
the Hills, by Harriet T. Comstock, illus., $1.25 net. 
—Jack Chanty, by Hulbert Footner, _ illus., 
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$1.25 net.—The Spotted Panther, by James Francis 
Dwyer, illus., $1.25 net.—The Confessions of Ar- 
séne Lupin, by Maurice Leblanc, $1.25 net.—The 
Man Between, by Walter Archer Frost, illus., 
$1.25 net—The Lovely Lady, by Mary Austin, 
with frontispiece in color, $1. net.—Refractory 
Husbands, by Mary Stewart Cutting, with frontis- 
piece, $1. net —Mrs. de Peyster’s Idea, by Leroy 
Scott, $1. net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Story of Waitstill Baxter, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, illus., $1.30 net.—Hagar, by Mary Johns- 
ton, $1.40 net.—Otherwise Phyllis, by Meredith 
Nicholson, with frontispiece, $1.35 net.—Valentine, 
by Grant Richards, $1.35 net.—Happy-Go-Lucky, 
by Ian Hay, illus., $1.5 net—Simpson, by Elinor 
Mordaunt, $1.35 net.—November Joe, by Hesketh 
Prichard, illus., $1.25 net—The Spare Room, by 
Mrs. Romilly Fedden, illus., $1. net.—The Confes- 
sions of a Debutante, anonymous, illus., $1. net. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Night Nurse, by Abraham J. Johnston, $1.35 net. 
—A Narrow Way, by Mary W. Findlater, $1.35 net. 
—Betty Musgrave, by Mary W. Findlater, 
$1.35 net.—Snow upon the Desert, by S. Macnaugh- 
ton, $1.35 net.—Barker’s, by E. H. Lacon Watson, 
$1.35 net.—Daisy Darley, by W. P. Ryan, $1.35 net. 
—The Lost Mameluke, by David M. Beddoe, $1.35 
net.—Shallows, by Frederick Watson, $1.35 net.— 
Wo 2, by Maurice Drake, $1.35 net.—The Egotisti- 
eal I, by Ellen W. Tompkins, $1. net. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) 

The Broken Halo, by Florence L. Barclay, with front- 
ispiece in color, $1.35 net.—Threads of Grey and 
Gold, by Myrtle Reed, with frontispiece in color, 
$1.50 net.—The Quest of the Dream, by Edna 
Kingsley Wallace, printed in two colors, $1.50 net. 
—The Fire Within, by Patricia Wentworth, 
$1.35 net.—Wanderfoot, by Cynthia Stockley.— 
Retribution, by Maud Diver, $1.50 net.—The 
Eagle’s Talon, by Georges Ohnet, illus., $1.25 net. 
—A Little Green World, a village comedy, by J. E. 
Buckrose, with frontispiece in color, $1.25 net.— 
The Lure of the Little Drum, by Margaret Peterson. 
—The Fringe of the Desert, by Rachel Swete 
Macnamara, $1.35 net.—Watersprings, by Arthur 
eg Benson, $1.35 net.—Horace Blake, by 
Mrs, Wilfrid Ward, $1.35 net.—The Ripple, by 
Miriam Alexander, with frontispiece in color, 
$1.35.—The Thunderhead Lady, by Anna Fuller, 
illus., $1. net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Iron Trail, by Rex Beach, illus., $1.35 net.—The 
Way Home, by the author of “The Inner Shrine,” 
illus., $1.35 net.—The Desired Woman, by Will N. 
Harben, with frontispiece, $1.35 net.—The Argyle 
Case, by Arthur Hornblow, novelized from the 
play by Harriet Ford and Harvey J. O'Higgins, 
illus., $1.25 net.—The Golden Rule Dollivers, by 
Margaret Cameron, illus. in color, $1. net. (Har- 
per & Brothers.) 

The Woman Thou Gavest Me, by Hall Caine, $1.35 
net.—Thorley Weir, by E. F. Benson, $1.35 net.— 
The Unafraid, by Eleanor M. Ingram, illus. in 
color, $1.25 net.—Diana Ardway, by Van Zo Post, 
illus. in color, $1.25 net.—The Streak, by David 
Potter, illus., $1.25 net.—Ruth Anne, by Rose Cul- 
len Bryant, illus., $1.25 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Joy of Youth, by Eden Phillpotts, $1.30 net.— 
The Doubie Life of Mr. Alfred Burton, by E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim, illus., $1.25 net.—Fatima, by Row- 
land omas, illus. in color, $1.35 net.—The Eye 
of Dread, by Payne Erskine, with frontispiece, 
$1.35 net.—Joan Thursday, by Louis Joseph Vance, 
illus., $1.30 net.—The Gringos, by B. M. Bower, 
illus., $1.25 net.—Marama, by Ralph Stock, illus., 





$1.25 net.—The Honourable Mr. Tawnish, by Jef- 
fery Farnol, illus. in color, $1. net. (Little, wn 
& Co.) 


The Maid of the Forest, by Randall Parrish, illus., 


$1.35 net—The Dominie of Harlem, y Arnold 
Mulder, $1.25 net.—The Island of the Stairs, by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, illus., $1.35 net.—The 
Great Plan, by Edith Huntington Mason, illus. 
$1.35 net—Captain Protheroe’s Fortune, by Os- 
wald Kendall, illus., $1.25 net—The Comi of 
Cassidy and the Others, by Clarence E. Mulford, 
illus., $1.35 net.—A Master’s Degree, by Margaret 
Hill McCarter, illus., $1. net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


A Runaway Ring, by Mrs. Henry Dudeney, $1.25 


net.—Margery Fytton, by Lady Ridley, $1.30 net.— 
The Master Passion, by Marguerite Bryant, $1.35 
net.—Circe’s Daughter, by Priscilla Craven, $1.25 
net.—Footprints beneath the Snow, by Henry Bor- 
deaux, $1.25 net—A Mesalliance, by Katharine 
Tynan, $1.25 net.—Molly Beamish, by H. de Vere 
Stacpoole, with frontispiece in color, $1.25 net.— 
The Anglo Indians, by Alice Perrin, $1.25 net.— 
The Sphinx in the Labyrinth, by Maude Annesley, 
with frontispiece, $1.25 net——The Soul of Unrest, 
by Emily Jenkinson, $1.25 net.—Uncle’s Advice, 
by William Hewlett, $1.25 net—The King Who 
Came, by Joseph W. Sharts, $1.25 net.—Mr. Togo, 
Maid of All Work, by Wallace Irwin, illus., $1. 
net. (Duffield & Co.) 


The Lady and the Pirate, by Emerson Hough, illus., 


$1.25 net.—The Wondrous Wife, by Charles Mar- 
riott, $1.35 net—Aladdin from Broadway, by 
Frederic S. Isham, illus., $1.25 net.—The Terrible 
Twins, by Edgar Jepson, illus., $1.25 net.—Love in 
a Hurry, by Gelett Burgess, illus., $1.25 net.—The 
Book of Evelyn, by Geraldine Bonner, illus., $1.25 
net.—Amanda of the Mill, by Marie Van Vorst, 
$1.35 net.—Diamond Cut Diamond, by Jane Buh- 
ker, $1.25 net.—Rose of the Garden. the romance 
of Lady Sarah Lennox, by Katharine Tynan, illus., 
$1.35 net—Ring for Nancy, by Ford Maddox 
Hueffer, illus., $1.25 net —The Hand of the Mighty, 
by Vaughan Kester, $1.35 net.—Blister Jones, by 
John Taintor Foote, illus., $1.20 net.—The Thou- 
sandth Woman, by Ernest W. —— illus., $1. 
net.—Wallingford and Blackie Daw, by George Ran- 
dolph Chester, $1. net.—When Fools Rush In, by 
William R. Hereford, illus., $1. net.—The Complete 
Works of Vaughan Kester, Gunston edition, 6 vols., 
per vol., $1.20 net; per set $7.50 net. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) 


The City of Purple Dreams, anonymous, with front- 


ispiece in color, $1.30 net.—The Forest Maiden, by 
Lee Robinet, illus., $1.25 net—A Maid of the 
Kentucky Hills, by Edwin Carlile Litsey, $1.25 net. 
—The Quarterbreed, by Robert L. Page, illus., $1.25 
net.—The Remarkable Adventures of Christopher 
Poe, illus., $1.25 net.—Auburn and Freckles, b 
Marie L. Marsh, illus., $1. net. (Browne & Howe 
Co.) 


The Spider’s Web, by Reginald Wright Kauffman, 


illus., $1.35 net—The Memoirs of Mimosa, edited 
by Anne Elliot, illus., $1.25 net.—The New Dawn, 
by Agnes C. Laut, illus., $1.35 net—My Lady 
Peggy Leaves Town, by Frances Aymar Mathews, 
illus., $1.30 net.—Wild Grapes, by Marie Louise 
Van Saanen, $1.35 net.—The Cur and the Coyote, 
by Edward Peple, illus., 50 cts. net. (Moffat, Yard 
& Co.) 


And Then Came Jean, by Robert Alexander Wason, 


with frontispiece, $1.35 net.—Succession, a comed. 
of the generations, by Ethel Sidgwick, $1.50 ne 
—The Human Desire, by Violet Irwin, with front- 
ispiece in color, $1.35 net.—The Surakarta, by Ed- 
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win Balmer and William MacHarg, illus., $1.25 

net.—The Lure of Crooning Water, by Marion 

Hill, being a new edition of “Georgette,” with 

YY em in color, $1.25 net. (Small, Maynard 
) 


The Golden Road, by L. M. Montgomery, with front- 
ispiece in color, $1.25 net.—The Aristocrats, by 
Will Allen Dromgoole, $1.25 net.—John o’ Part- 
letts’, by Jean Edgerton Hovey, $1.25 net. (L. C. 
Page & Co.) 

The Man Who Saw Wrong, by Jacob Fisher, with 
frontispiece, $1.20 met—Fanny of the Forty 
Frocks, by Frances Aymar Mathews, with front- 
ispiece, $1.20 net.—The Fate of Felix Brand, by 

orence Finch Kelly, illus., $1.20 net.—Da 
Goods, novelized from Brieux’s play by Upton Sin- 
clair, $1. net. (John C. Winston Co.) 

The Heart of Sally Temple, by Rupert Sargent Hol- 
land, with frontispiece in color, $1.25 net.—The 
Happy Ship, by Stephen French Whitman, illus., 
$1.25 net.—The Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchu, by Sax 
Rohmer, $1.25 net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

Brilla, by Anna M. Doling, $1.25 net.—The Scuttlers, 
by Clyde C. Westover, $1.20 net.—With Hooks of 
Steel, by William Tunstann Townes, $1.20 net.— 
The Persian Tassel, by Olivia Smith Cornelius, 
$1.20 net.—The Devil’s Discharge, by Willard 
French, $1. net.—Haliefa, by Georga K. Baker, $1. 
net. (Neale Publishing Co.) 

A Person of Quality, by Ashton Hilliers, with frontis- 
piece in color, $1.25 net.—A Woman in Revolt, by 
Anne Lee, $1.25 net.—Barks and Purrs, by Colette 
Willy, trans. from the French by Maire Kelly, 
illus., $1.25 net—A Term of Silence, by Forrest 
Halsey, $1. net.—The Third Act, by Fred Jackson, 
with frontispiece in color, $1. net. (Desmond Fitz- 
Gerald, Inc.) 

It Is Not Lawful, by Arthur H. De Long, with front- 
ispiece, $1.25 net.—The Call of the Hills, by M. B 
Van Leer. $1. net.—Caleb Matthews, an idyl of 
the Maine coast, by Robert W. McLaughlin, Ihus., 
35 cts. (Jennings & Graham.) 

The Twins of Suffering Creek, b 
illus., $1.25 net.—Sis Within, Harriet Malone 
Hobson, $1.25 net. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

On the Seaboard, by August Strindberg, trans. from 
the Swedish by Elisabeth Clarke Westergren, $1.25 
net. (Stewart & Kidd Co.) 

By the Open Sea, by August Strindberg, $1.25 net. 
(B. W. Huebsch.) 

Little People of the Dust, by J. B. Egan, illus., $1.20 
net.—The Responsibility of Ruffles, by Margery 
Watson, illus., $1. net. (Pilgrim Press.) 

Lu of the Ranges, by Elenor Mordaunt, $1.35 net. 
(Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

The Supplanter, by Grace Duffie Boylan, $1.25 net. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 

The Outcast, by Charles Edward Hewitt, ilius., $1.— 
The Car and the Lady, by Grace S. Mason and 

Perey F. Megargel, paper 25 cts. (J. 8S. Ogilvie 

Publishing Co.) 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Scott’s Last E ition, the account of Captain 
Scott’s expedition to the South Pole, by Robert 
Falcon Scott, 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, $10. 
net —Winter Sports in Switzerland, by E. F. Ben- 
son, illus. in color, etc., $6. net.—Travels in the 
Pyrenees, including Andorra and the coast from 
Barcelona to Carcassone, by V. C. Scott O’Connor, 
illus. in color, ete., $3. net.—The Mulberry Tree, 
the narrative of a trip to the West Indies and 
Central America, by Winifred James, illus., $2.50 

net.—The Tourists’ Spain and Portugal, by Ruth 


Ridgwell Cullom, 





Kedzie Wood, illus., $1.25 net—The Log of a 
Would-Be War ndent, adventures in the 
Balkans, by Henry W. Farnsworth, $1. net. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 


Across Unknown South America, by A. Henry Sav- 
age-Landor, 2 vols., illus. in color, etc., $10. net.— 
Athens, the Violet-Crowned, by Lilian Whiting, 
illus., $2.50 net.—Wanderings on the Italian Riv- 
iera, the record of a leisurely tour in Liguria, by 
Frederic Lees, illus. in color, etc., $2.50 net.—The 
Old Franciscan Missions of California, by George 
Wharton James, illus., $1.50 net.—Shakespeare and 
Stratford, by Henry C. Shelley, illus., $1.25 net.— 
Three Normandy Inns, by Anna Bowman Dodd, 
popular edition, illus., $1.50 net. (Little, Brown 
& Co.) 

My Life with the Eskimos, by Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son, illus., $4. net.—Hunting the Elephant in Af- 
rica, by C. H. Stigand, with introduction by The- 
odore Roosevelt, illus., $2.50 net.—The Barbary 
Coast, by Albert Edwards, illus., $2. net.—Amer- 
ica as I Saw It, by Mrs. E. Alec Tweedie, illus., $3. 
net.—With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem, y 
Stephen Graham, illus—Coasting Bohemia, by J. 
Comyns Carr, illus—Athens, by Mrs. E. S. Bosan- 
quet, illus.—A Book-Lover’s London, by A. St. John 
Adcock, illus—The Marche of Italy, by Edward 
Hutton, ilius—English Highways and Byways 
Series, new vol.: The Scottish Border, by Andrew 
Lang and John Lang, illus. by Hugh Thomson.— 
Highways and Byways Series, new “Tourist” 
editions: Highways and Byways from the St. 
Laurence to Virginia, by Clifton Johnson; High- 
ways and Byways of the South, by Clifton John- 
son; Highways and Byways of the Pacific Coast, 
by Clifton Johnson; each illus., $1.50 net.—What 
to See in ees by Gordon Horne, revised 
edition, illus —La América del Sud, observaciones 
e impresiones por James Bryce, trans. into Span- 
ish by Guillermo Rivera. (Macmillan Co.) 

Modern Russia, by Gregor Alexinsky, trans. by Ber- 
nard Miall, $3.75 net.—Burma under British Rule, 
by Joseph D’Autremer, $3.75 net.—The South 
American Series, new vols.: The Republics of South 
and Central America, their resources, industry, 
sociology, and future, by C. Reginald Enock; Co- 
lombia, by Phanor James Eder, LL.D.; Paraguay, 
by M. E. Hardy; Latin America, its rise and its 
progress, by F. Garcia Calderon; each illus., $3. 
net.—Ravenna, a study, by Edward Hutton, illus., 
$1.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Salisbury Plain, by Ella Noyes, illus. in color, $3.50 
net.—Ravenna, a study, by Edward Hutton, illus. 
in color, $3. net.—Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont 
and the Canton Ticino, by Samuel Butler, illus. 
in color.—The Stane Street, by Hilaire Belloc, il- 
lus., $2.75 net.—The Forest of Dean, by Arthur O. 
Cook, illus. in color, $2.75 net.—The Icknield Way, 
by Edward Thomas, illus., $2.75 net.—Life and 
Thought in Japan, by Okakura-Yoshisaburo, illus. 
—Queer Things about Japan, by Douglas Sladen, 
new and enlarged edition, illus. in color, ete. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co.) 

A Stained Glass Tour in Italy, by Charles H. Sher- 
rill, illus., $2.50 net.—Travels Without Baedeker, 
by A. K. Beaman, $2.50 net.—Adventures with a 
Sketch Book, written and illustrated in tints by 
Donald Maxwell, $2.50 net.—The Meccas of the 
World, life and manners in modern capitals, by 
Anne Warwick, illus., $2. net—A Motor Tour 
Through Canada, by Thomas W. Wilby, illus., $2. 
net.—Lane’s Continental Green Books, first vol.: 

Beauvallon and the Pays des Maures, illus. in color, 
etc., $1. net. (John Lane Co.) 
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The Wonders of the World, the marvels of nature 
and man as they exist to-day, 2 vols., illus. in color, 
etc., $9. net.—The Land of the Blue Poppy, trav- 
els of a naturalist in Eastern Tibet, by F. King- 
dom Ward, illus., $4. net—To the River Plate 
and Back, the narrative of the journey of an Amer- 
ican naturalist to Argentina, by W. J. Holland, 
LL.D., illus. in color, etc., $4. net.—The Conquest of 
Mt. McKinley, the story of three expeditions 
through the Alaskan wilderness, by Belmore 
Browne, illus. in color, etc., $3.50 net.—The South- 
land of North America, by George Palmer Put- 
nam, illus., $2.50 net.—My Beloved South, by Mrs. 
T. P. O’Connor, illus., $2.50 net. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

A Traveler at Forty, by Theodore Dreiser, illus., 
$1.80 net.—Panama, Past and Present, by Farn- 
ham Bishop, illus., 75 cts. net. (Century Co.) 


Siam, a handbook of practical, commercial, and 
litical information, by W. A. Graham, illus., $2.50 
net.—Picture Tales from Welsh Hills, by Bertha 
Thomas, $1.25 net.—Our Neighbors Series, by Jo- 
seph King Goodrich, new vols.: The Danes; The 
Chinese; The Filipinos; each illus., $1.25 net. 
(Browne & Howell Co.) 

The Odyssey of the Philippine Commission, by Dan- 
iel R. illiams, illus., $1.75 net.—The Rar we 
Canada, by Joseph King Goodrich, illus., $1.50 net. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

Poland of To-day and Suton. by Nevin O. Winter, 
illus., $3. net.—Hellas and the Isles of Greece, by 
Will S. Monroe, illus., $3, net.—Turkey and the 
Turks, or The Lands, the Peoples, and the Insti- 
tutions of the Ottoman Empire, by Will S. Mon- 
roe, illus., $3. net. (L. C. Page & Co.) 

As It Is in England, by Albert B. Osborne, illus., $3. 
net.—Along France’s River of Romance, The Loire, 
by Charles Tower, illus. in color, etc., $2.75 net.— 
—Along Germany’s River of Romance, The Moselle, 
by Charles Tower, illus. in color, etc., $2.75 net.— 
London, an intimate picture, by Henry James For- 
man, illus., $2.50 net.—Personality of American 
Cities, by Edward Hungerford, illus., $2. net. (Mc- 
Bride, Nast & Co.) 

Estes’ Rambles Series, new vols.: Rambles in Flor- 
ence, by J. E. Troutbeck; Rambles in Holland, by 
Edwin and Marion Sharpe Grew; each illus. in 
color, etc., $2.50 net.—Old Countries Discovered 
Anew, a motor-book for everybody, by Ernest Tal- 
bert, illus. in color, etc., $1.50 net, Tourists’ edition, 
$1.75 net.—Two Quaint Republics, Andorra and San 
Marino, by Virginia W. Johnson, illus., $1.25 net.— 
Beautiful England Series, new vols.: Hampton 
Court, by Walter Jerrold; The Dukeries, by R. 
Murray Gilchrist; Hereford, by C. Edwardes; Exe- 
ter, by Sidney Heath; Dartmoor, by A. L. Salmond; 
each illus. in color, $1. net.—Beautiful Switzerland 
Series, new vols.: Lucerne; Chamonix; each de- 
scribed and illustrated in color by G. Flemwell, $1. 
net. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

A Tour through South America, by A. 8S. Forrest, 
illus., $3. net—A Motor Tour in Belgium and Ger- 
many, by C. Uchter Knox, illus., $3. net.—Guate- 
mala and the States of Central America, by C. W, 
Domvilie-Fife, illus., $3. net—Summer Days in 
Shakespeare Land, by Charles G. Harper, illus., $2. 
net.—Silhouettes of Suede, by Ethel C. Hargrove, 
illus., $2. net. (James Pott & Co.) 

Illustrated South America, by William D. Boyce, 
illus., $2.50 net.—Chile, by Perez Julio Canto, with 
introduction by Robert P. Porter, with map, $1. 
net.—The Province of Alberta, by Leo Thwaite, 
with introduction by Robert P. Porter, illus., $1. 
net. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 





The Roman Campagna, by Arnaldo Cervesato, illus., 
$5. net.—The Immovable East, studies of the 
ple and customs of Palestine, by Philip J. Balden- 
sperger, with biographical introduction by Fred- 
eric Lees, illus., $2. net—A Londoner’s London, by 
Wilfred Whitten, illus., $1.50 net. (Small, May- 
nard & Co.) 

An Unknown People in an Unknown Land, an ac- 
count of the life and customs of the Lengua In- 
dians of the Paraguyan Chaco, by W. Barbrooke 
Grubb, illus., $1.50 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Jungle Days, the experiences of an American woman 
doctor in India, by Arley Munson, M.D., illus., 
$2.50 net—Two on a Tour in South America, by 
Anna Wentworth Sears, illus., $2. net. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 

The Soul of Paris, and other essays, by Verner Z. 
Reed, illus. in color, etc., by Ernest Peixotto, $2.50 
net. (John Lane Co.) 

French Canada and the St. Lawrence, by J. Castell 
Hopkins, illus. in photogravure, $3.—The Story of 
the Panama Canal, by Forbes Lindsay and Logan 
Marshall, illus., $1.20 net. (John C. Winston Co.) 

Hunting in the Upper Yukon, by Thomas Martindale, 
illus., $2. net.—Adventures in the Alps, by Archi- 
bald Campbell Knowles, illus., $1.50 net. (George 
W. Jacobs & Co.) 

The Big Game of Central and Western China, being 
an account of a journey from Shanghai to London 
overland across the Gobi Desert, by Harold Frank 
Wallace, illus., $4 net.—India, by Pierre Loti, with 
“1 pcmnies frontispiece, $2.50 net. (Duffield & 

) 


The Strategy of Robert E. Lee, by J. J. Bowen, 
illus., $2. net. (Neale Publishing Co.) 

A Sturdy Little Nordland, an account of the Shet- 
land Islands, by T. Harold Grimshaw, 75 cts. net. 
(Jennings & Graham.) 

The Diary of a Voyage to the United States, by 
Moreau De Saint Mery. (Yale University Press.) 

Picturesque New Zealand, by Paul Gooding, illus., 
$3.50 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Royal Spain of the Present Day, by Tryphosa Bates 
— illus., $1.60 net. (Longmans, Green, & 

-) 

African Camp Fires, by Stewart Edward White, 
illus., $1.50 net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Through England with Tennyson, by Oliver Huckel, 
illus., $2. net. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 

Progressive Chile, by Robert E. Mansfield, $2. net. 
(Neale Publishing Co.) 

The American Mediterranean, by Stephen Bonsal, re- 
vised edition, illus., $3. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND ECONOMICS.— 
F PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

The Theory of Social Revolutions, by Brooks Adams, 
$1.25 net.—The Soul of America, by Stanton Coit, 
$1.50 net.—Insurance and the State, by W. F. Gep- 
hart.—Labor and Administration, by John R. Com- 
mons.—The Economics of Enterprise, by Herbert 
J. Davenport.—Why and Where Public Ownership 
Has Failed, by Yves Guyot.—Markets for the Peo- 
ple, the consumers part, by J. W. Sullivan.—Out- 
lines of a theory of interest, by C. G. Hoag.—Edu- 
cational Resources of Village and Rural Commu- 
nities, edited by Joseph K. Hart.—Democracy in 
New Zealand, by Andre Siegfried, trans. from the 
French by Downie Stewart.—A History of Social- 
ism, by Thomas Kirkup, new and cheaper edition. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

Earth Hunger, and other essays, by William Gra- 
ham Sumner, $2.25 net.—Popular Government, its 
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essence, its permanence, and its perils, by William 
Howard Taft, $1.15 net.—Water Conservation, by 
Walter McCulloh, illus., $2. net.—Questions of Pub- 
lic Policy, four lectures, by Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
Ph.D., A. Piatt Andrew, Emory R. Johnson, Ph.D., 
and Willard V. King, $1.25 net.—The Politician, the 
Party, and the People, by Henry Crosby Emery, 
LL.D., $1.25 net.—The Monroe Doctrine, an obsolete 
shibboleth, by Hiram Bingham, $1. net. (Yale Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Public Opinion and Popular Government, by A. Law- 
rence Lowell. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

The Age of Power, discussions of the labor problem, 
by Jonathan T. Lincoln, $1.25 net.—In Freedom’s 
Birthplace, the Boston negro of to-day, by John 
Daniel.—Medieval Industries, by L. F. Salzmann, 
$2. net.—The United States Federal Internal Tax 
History from 1861 to 1871, by Harry Edwin Smith, 
$1. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Free Trade vs. Protection, by Amasa M. Eaton, $1. 
net.—The National Social Science Series, edited by 
Frank L. MeVey, LL.D., first vols.: The Family, 
by John M. Gillette; The State and Government, 
by John S. Young; The City, by Henry C. Wright; 
Political Economy, by Frank L. McVey; Money, 
by William A. Scott; Banks and Banking, by Wil- 
liam A. Scott; Taxation, by C. B. Fillebrown; 
Competition Fair and Unfair, by John Franklin 
Crowell; each 50 cts. net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

The Revolt of Democracy, by Alfred Russel Wallace. 
—Race Regeneration, by C. W. Saleeby.—The 
Mother, the Child, and the State, by Elizabeth 
Sloan Chesser.—Modern Cities, progress in the 
world-wide awakening for their betterment, by Ho- 
ratio N. Pollock and William S. Morgan, illus., 
$1.50 net. (Funk & Wagnallis Co.) 

Woman in Science, with an introductory chapter on 
woman’s long struggle for thiags of the mind, by 
H. J. Mozans, Ph.D., illus., $2.50 net.—Government 
Ownership of Railroads, by Samuel O. Dunn.— 
Excess Condemnation in Municipalities, edited by 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, $1.50 net. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 

Morals and Manners in the Old World and the New, 
by Guglielmo Ferrero, $2.50 net.—The New Agrar- 
ianism, a survey of the prevalent spirit of social 
unrest, by Charles W. Dahlinger, $1.50 net.—The 
Improvement of Towns and Cities, or The Prac- 
tical Basis of Civic A®sthetics, by Charles M. 
Robinson, revised and enlarged edition, $1.25 net. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Wards of the State, an unofficial view of prison and 
the prisoner, by Tighe Hopkins, $3. net.—Federal 
Systems of the United States and the British 
Empire, their origin, nature, and development, by 
Arthur P. Poley, B. A., $3.50 net. (Little, Brown 
& Co.) 

Social Insurance, by I. M. Rubinow, $2.50 net.— 
Marxism vs. Socialism, by V. G. Simkhovitch, $1.50 
net.—National Supremacy, treaty power versus 
state power, by Edward S. Corwin, Ph.D., $1.25 net. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Granger Movement, & study of agricultural or- 
ganization and its political, economic, and social 
manifestations, 1870 to 1880, by Solon J. Buck, 
Ph.D. (Harvard University Press.) 

China Revolutionized, by John Stuart Thomson, il- 
lus., $2.50 net.—On Board the Good Ship Earth, a 
survey of world problems, by Herbert Quick, with 
introduction by Edward A. Ross, $1.25 net. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) 

Prostitution in Europe, by Abraham Flexner, $1.30 
net.—Social Evolution, by F. S. Chapin. (Century 
Co.) 





Financing the Wage-Earner’s Family, by Scott Near- 
ing, $1.25 net.—Art of Life Series, new vol.: Mar- 
riage and Divorce, by John H. Holmes, 50 cts. net. 
(B. W. Huebsch.) 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and the Woman Suffrage 
Movement, a volume of speeches and essays, with 
a sketch of Mrs. Howe’s connection with the move- 
ment by Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, with portrait, 
$1. net. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

The Garden City, an English experiment in the devel- 
opment of a modern town, by C. B. Purdom, illus., 
$3.50 net.—Evolution by Coiperation, by Hermann 
Reinheimer. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Social Programmes in the West, by Charles Richmond 
Henderson, $1.25 net. (University of Chicago 
Press.) 

Social Work in Hospitals, a contribution to ay ml 
ive medicine, by Ida M. Cannon, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, $1.50 net. (Survey Associates, Inc.) 

Taxation and Distribution of Wealth, by Fred- 
eric Mathews, $2.50 net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Social Sanity, by Scott Nearing, $1.25 net. (Moffat, 
Yard & Co.) 

The Negro Races, East and South Africans, with a 
full account of the slave trade, by Jerome Dowd, 
Vol. IL, $2.25 net.—Race Orthodoxy in the South, 
by Thomas Pearce Bailey, $2. net.—Shall Women 
Vote? by Conway Whittle Sams, $1.35 net.—The 
Wreck, an historical and a critical study of the 
administrations of Theodore Roosevelt and William 
Howard Taft, by Henry Clay Hansbrough, $1. net. 
(Neale Publishing Co.) 

The Orient Question, by Prince Lazarovich Hrebelion- 
ovich, $1.25 net.—Votes for Men, 50 cts. net. (Duf- 
field & Co.) 

Religion in Social Action, by Graham Taylor, D.D., 
with introduction by Jane Addams, $1.25 net. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Broke, the man without the dime, by E. A. Brown. 
illus., $1.50 net. (Browne & Howell Co.) 

The Gathering Storm, by “A Rifleman,” $1.50 net.— 
Pressing Questions, by A. H. Mackmurdo, $1.25 net. 

The Facts of Socialism, by Jessie Wallace Hugh- 
an, 75 cts. net. (John Lane Co.) 

Game Protection and Propagation in America, by 
Henry Chase, $1.25 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Are We to Have a Merchant Marine? by Lewis 
Nixon, illus., $1.50 net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 

The Progressive Movement, its principles and its pro- 
gramme, by 8S. J. Duncan-Clark, $1. net. (Small, 
Maynard & Co.) 

Village Improvement, by Parris T. Farwell, illus., $1. 
net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Two Great Republics, a comparison of Rome and 
America, by Hon. James Hamilton Lewis, $1. net. 
(Rand, McNally & Co.) 

Chinese Womanhood, by Lucinda Pearl Boggs, 75 cts. 
net. (Jennings & Graham.) 

The Boy Problem, by William B. Forbush, new edi- 


tion, 50 cts. net. (Pilgrim Press). 
ART.—ARCHZOLOGY.—ARCHITECTURE. 
—MUSIC. 


Mural Painting in America, by Edwin H. Blashfield, 
illus., $2. net.—Art and Common Sense, by Roya! 
Cortissoz, $1.75 net.—Colonial Furniture in Amer- 
ica, by Luke Vincent Lockwood, 2 vols., each illus., 
$25. net.—New Collector’s Library, new vols.: 


Dutch Pottery and Porcelain, by W. P. Knowles; 
Old English Furniture, by R. Fenn and B. Wyllie; 
English Table Glass, by Percy Bate; English Em- 
broidery, by A. F. Kendrick; French Pottery and 
Porcelain, by H. Frantz; Old Pewter, by Malcolm 
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Bell; French Furniture, by André Saglio; Shef- 
field Plate, by B. Wylie; each illus., per vol. $2.25 
net.—The General History of Art Series, new vols.: 
Art in Spain, by Marcel Dieulafot; Art in Flan- 
ders, by M. Max Rooses; each illus., $1.50 net.— 
Success in Music and How It Is Won, by Henry 


T. Finck, cheaper edition, $1.25 net. 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

Hans Holbein the Younger, by Arthur B. Chamber- 
lain, 2 vols., illus. in color, etc., $16. net.—A Hand- 
book of~Modern French Sculpture, by D. Cady 
Eaton, M.A., illus., $2. net—The China Collector, 
a guide to the porcelains of the English fac- 
tories, by H. W. Lewer, illus., $1.50 net.—A Guide 
to Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel,” by Lewis 
M. Isaacs and Kurt J. Rahlson, with frontispiece, 
$1. net—A Short History of Art, by Julia B. De 
Forest, edited, revised, and largely rewritten by 
Charles Henry Caffin, illus., $3. net—The A B C 
of Artistic Photography, by A. J. Anderson, new 
edition, illus., $2.50 net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Book of the Dead, the papyrus of Ani, a repro- 
duction in facsimile, edited with hieroglyphic 
transcript, translation, and introduction by E. A. 
Wallis Budge, Litt. D., 2 vols., illus. in color, ete., 
$10. net—The Book of the Bayeux Tapestry, by 
Hilaire Belloc, illus. in color, $3.50 net.—Francisco 
Goya, a study of the work and personality of the 
eighteenth century Spanish painter and satirist, 
by Hugh Stokes, illus.—Animal Sculpture, sugges- 
tions for greater realism in modeling, by Walter 
Winans, illus., $1.75 net.—Manual of Egyptian 
ge by G. Maspero, revised and enlarged 
edition, illus., $2.50 net.—The Art of the Italian 
Renaissance, a handbook for students and travelers, 
trans. from the German of Heinrich Wé6lfflin, with 
prefatory note, by Sir Walter Armstrong, revised 
edition, illus., $1.75 net.—The Cubies’ A B C, pic- 
tures by Earl H. Lyall, verses by Mary Miils Lyall, 
illus. in color, $1. net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Art of the Great Masters, as exemplified by 
drawings in the collection of Emile Wauters, by 
Frederic Lees, limited edition, illus., $10. net.— 
Thomas Jefferson as an Architect and Designer of 
Landscape Gardening, by W. A. Lambeth, M. D., 
and Warren H. Manning, limited edition, $10. net. 
—Mont St. Michel and Chartres, by Henry Adams, 
with introduction by Ralph Adams Cram, illus., 
$6. net.—The Significance of Art, by Eleanor H. 
Rowland, $1. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Miniatures. reproduced in color from the work of 
Charles Turrell, limited edition, $100. net.—A Book 
of Drawings, by “Alastair,” with a note of ex- 
clamation by Robert Ross, limited edition, illus. 
in color, etc., $12. net.—Oriental Rugs, antique and 
modern, by Walter A. Hawley, illus. in color, etc., 
$7.50 net.—The Portraits and Caricatures of James 
MeNeill Whistler, an iconography, by A. E. Gal- 
latin, illus. in photogravure, etc., $3. net.—Japanese 
Flower Arrangement, Ike-Bana, by Mary Averille, 
illus. in color, etc., by Japanese artists, $1.50 net. 
(John Lane Co.) 

Old Italian Lace, by Elisa Ricci, 2 vols., illus. in 
photogravure, etc., $30. net.—French Color Prints 
of the XVIII: Century, with introductory essay by 
Malcolm C. Salaman, illus. in color, $12. net.—Col- 
onial Architecture for Those about to Build, by 
Herbert C. Wise and H. Ferdinand Beidleman, illus., 
$5. net—Symphonies and Their Meaning, by Philip 
H. Goepp, Vol. III., Modern Symphonies, $2. net.— 
First Steps in Collecting, by G. M. Vallois, illus., 
$1.50 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

A History of English Glass-Painting, by Maurice 

Drake, illus. in color, $12.50 net.—Mozart’s Operas, 


(Charles 








by Edward J. Dent, illus., $3.50 net.—Staffordshire 
Pottery and Its History, by Josiah C. Wedgwood, 
illus., $3.25 net—The Colonial House, by Joseph 
Everett Chandler, illus., $2.50 net—Symbolism in 
Architecture, by Arthur H. Collins, illus., $1.75 
net.—House Furnishing and Decoration, by Abbott 
McClure and H. D. Eberlein, illus., $1.50 net. (Me- 
Bride, Nast & Co.) 

The Ffoulke Collection of Tapestries, arranged by 
Charles M. Ffoulke, illus. in photogravure, etc., $50. 
net.—Fifty-eight Paintings by Homer Martin, re- 
produced in photogravure and described by Dana 
H. Carroll, $15. net. (Frederic Fairchiid Sherman.) 

Lely and the Stuart Portrait Painters, a study of 
English portraiture before and after Van Dyck, 
by C. H. Collins Baker, limited edition, 2 vols., 
illus. in color, etc., $60. net.—Leonardo da Vinci, 
the Florentine days of Leonardo and Verrocchio, 
by Jens Thiis, illus. in photogravure, etc., $18. net. 
—Jan Vermeer of Delft, by Philip L. Hale, illus. 
in photogravure, etc., $10. net.—Who’s Who in 
Music, a biographical record of contemporary musi- 
cians, edited by H. Saxe Wyndham and Geoffery 
L’Espine, $2. net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

Athens and Its Monuments, by Charles Heald Weller, 
illus., $4. net.—The Message of Greek Art, by H. 
H. Powers, illus., $2. net.—The Principles of Greek 
Art, by Percy Gardner, Litt.D., illus., $2. net.— 
Heraldry for Craftsmen and Designers, by W. H. 
St. John Hope, Litt. D., illus., $2.25 net. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 

The De Architectura of Vitruvius, trans. by Morris 
Hickey Morgan, LL.D., prepared for publication by 
Albert Andrew Howard, Ph.D., with drawings and 
plans by Herbert Langford Warren. (Harvard 
University Press.) 

Religious Art in France of the Thirteenth Century, 
by Emil Male, third edition, revised and enla > 
trans. from the French by Dora Nussey, $6. net.— 
Secrets of Scene-Painting and Stage Effects, by 
Van Dyke Browne, illus. in color, etc.—Gothic 
Architecture in Spain, by George Edmund Street, 
new edition, edited by Georgina Goddard King, 2 
vols., illus., $2. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Egyptian Art, studies, by Sir Gaston Maspero, trans. 
Elizabeth Lee, illus., $7.50 net. (D. Appleton 

Co.) 

A Handbook to Modern Dancing, by Troy and Mar- 
garet West Kinney, illus. in color, etc., $3.50 net. 
—How the Piano Came to Be, by Ellye Howell 
Glover, illus., 50 cts. net. (Browne & Howell Co.) 

Westminster Abbey, by Helen Marshall Pratt, 2 vols., 
illus., $4.50 net. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Russian Ballet, by Elién Terry, illus., by Pa- 
mela Colman Smith, $1. net. (Bobbs-Merril? Co.) 

The Cathedrals of Southern France, by T. Francis 
Bumpus, illus., 2. net.—The Cathedrals of Southern 
and tern Spain, by C. Gasquoine Hartley, illus., 
$2. net.—How to Listen to an Orchestra, by Anna 
W. Patterson, B.A., illus., $1.75 net. (James Pott 
& Co.) 

The Philosophy of Art, the meaning and relations of 
sculpture, painting, poetry, and music, by Edward 
Howard Griggs, $1.50 net. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

The House in Good Taste, by Elsie de Wolfe, illus., 
$2.50 net.—The Story of British rane by 
Charles H. Caffin, illus., $1.40 net. (Century Co.) 

More About Collecting, by James Yoxall, illus., $2. 
net.—The A B C of Collecting Continental Pottery, 
by J. F. Blacker, illus., $2. net. (George W. Jacobs 
& Co.) 

The New Tendency in Art, by Henry R. Poore, illus., 
75 cts. net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
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How to Sing, by Lilli Lehmann, revised and enlarged 
edition, illus. (Macmillan Co.) 

Early English Water Colour, by C. E. Hughes, illus., 
$1. net. (A. C. McClurg & Go.) 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 

Wild Animals of the Yellowstone, by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, illus., $1.50 net.—The Friendly Road, by 
David Grayson, illus., $1.35 net—The Book of Use- 
ful Plants, by Julia Ellen Rogers, illus., $1.10 net. 
—Western Bird Guide, by Chester A. Reed, illus. in 
color, $1. net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Marvels of the Universe, a popular work on nature’s 
marvels, with introduction by Lord Avebury, 2 
vols.. illus. in color, $9. net —The Mountains about 
Williamstown, by George Lansing Raymond, L.H.D., 
with introduction by Marion Mills Miller, L.H.D., 
illus., $2. net.—North and South, notes on the 
natural history of a summer camp and a winter 
home, by Stanton D. Kirkham, illus., $1.75 net. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Life of the Fly, with some chapters of autobi- 
ography, by J. H. Fabre, trans. from the French 
by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, $1.50 net. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

Glimpses of Indian Birds, by Douglas Dewar, illus., 
$2.50 net.—The Bodley Head Natural History, by 
E. D. Cuming, 6 vols. illus., per volume, cloth, 
75 cts. net., leather, $1. net. (John Lane Co.) 

Sand Dunes and Salt Marshes, by Charles Wendell 
Townsend, illus., $2. net. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

The Romance of the Newfoundland Caribou, by A. 
Radclyffe Dugmore, illus., $3.75 net. (J. B. Lippin- 
cett Co.) 

A Kingdom of Two, by Helen R. Albee, illus., $1.50 
net.—Toby, the story of a fox terrier, by Elizabeth 
Goldsmith, illus. (Macmillan Co.) 

In the Beauty of Meadow and Mountain, by Charles 
Coke Woods, illus., $2.50 net. (Jennings & Gra- 
ham.) 

The Circling Year, a series of records of nature ram- 
bles, by W. P. Westell, illus. in color, $2.50 net. 
(Sully & Kleinteich.) 


SCIENCE. 

A History of Land Mammals in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, by W. B. Scott, illus., $5. net.—The First 
Principles of Evolution, by S. Herbert, M.D.—As- 
tronomy, a popular hand-book, by Harold Jacoby, 
illus., $2.50 net.—The Meaning of Evolution, by 
Samuel C. Schmucker, illus.—Text-Book on Palaeon- 
tology, by Karl A. von Zittel, Vol. I—Alternating 
Currents and Alternating Current Machinery, by 
Dugald C. Jackson and John Price Jackson, rewrit- 
ten and enlarged edition. (Macmillan Co.) 

Glimpses of the Cosmos, a mental autobiography, by 
Lester F. Ward, LL.D., Vols. L., Il., and IIl., per 
vol. $2.50 net.—The Primitive Family as an Educa- 
tional Agency, by Arthur James Todd, Ph.D., 
$1.75 net.—Sex Antagonism, by Walter Heape, 
M.A., $1.50 net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sohs.) 

The Evolution of Modern Medicine, by Sir William 
Osler, Bart., illus., $3. net.—The Problems of Gen- 
etics, by William Bateson, M.A., illus., $4. net.— 
Stellar Motions, by William Wallace Campbell, 
LL.D., illus., $4. net. (Yale University Press.) 

Artificial Parthenogenesis and Fertilization, by Jac- 
ques Loeb, Ph.D.—Animal Communities in Temper- 
ate America as Illustrated in the Chicago Region, 
by Victor E. Shelford. (University of Chicago 
Press.) 

Studies in Cancer and Allied Subjects: Vol. L, The 
Study of Experimental Cancer, by William H. 
Woglom, M.D., illus., $5. net; Vol. ITI., Studies from 





the Departments of Zodl 
Pathology, and Biological emistry; illus., $5. 
net; Vol. IV., The Anatomy and Development of 
the Salivary Glands in the Mammalia, illus., $5. 
net.—Heredity and Sex, by Thomas Hunt Morgan, 
Ph.D., $1.75 net. (Columbia University Press.) 

The Earth, its genesis and evolution, by A. T. 
Swain, illus., $2.50 net.—Submarine Engineering 
of To-day, by C. W. Domville-Fife, illus} $1.50 net. 
—Lightships and Lighthouses, by Frederick A. 
Talbot, illus., $1.50 net.—The Cinematograph, by 
Frederick A. Talbot, illus., $1. net. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 

The Wonder of Life, by J. Arthur Thomson, illus. 
in color, ete., $3. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Scientific Works of Morris Loeb, LL.D. 
vard University Press.) 

Our Friends and Foes of the Invisible World, how to 
conquer the microbes, by Harvey Hersey, A.M., 
illus., $2.50 net. (Neale Publishing Co.) 

The Resistance of the Air and Aviation, by G. Eiffel, 
trans. by Jerome C. Hunsaker, illus., $10. net. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Criminology, by Baron Raffaelle Garofalo, trans. 
from the Italian by Robert W. Millar, $4.50 net. 
(Little, Brown & .) 

The Airman, by A. M. Mellor, illus., $1. net. 
Lane Co.) 

Threshold of Science Series, first vol.: Zodlogy, by 
E. Brucker, illus., 50 cts. net. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


Our Eternity, by Maurice Maeterlinck, trans. by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, $1.50 net.—A 
Sketch of the Life of Jesus, the secret of His 
ae and His passion, by Albert Schweitzer, 
trans., with introduction, by Walter Lowrie, M.A., 
$1.25 net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Contest for the Spiritual Life, by Rudolf Eucken, 
$3.50 net.—Knowledge and Life, by Rudolf Eucken, 
$1.75 net—Christian Science, reminiscences, ser- 
mons, and correspondence, proving adherence to 
the principles taught by Mary Baker Eddy, by 
Augusta E. Stetson, illus. in photogravure, $5. net. 
—Greek Religion, essays based on revelations 
made by modern scholarship, by Emily James 
Putnam, $1.50 net.—Which Temple Ye Are, by A. 
H. W., $1.50 net.—The Belief in Personal Immor- 
tality, by E. S. P. Haynes, $1.50 net. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

Can We Still Be Christians? by Rudolph Eucken, 
authorized translation from the German by Mrs. 
W. R. Boyce Gibson.—The Book of Wisdem, Vol. 
I. of the Oxford Church Bible Commentary, by A. 
T. S. Goodrick, M.A., $2. net.—The Prophets of 
Israel, by Moses Buttenweiser, $2. net.—The Story 
of Phaedrus, the greatest book in the world, by 
Newell Dwight Hillis, illus., $1.25 net.—The Chris- 
tian Reconstruction of Modern Life, by Charled 
Henry Dickinson, D.D., $1.50 net.—Classbook of 
Old Testament History, by George Hodges, $1. 
net.—The Assurance of Immortality, by Harry Em- 
erson Fosdick, D.D.—The Bible for Home and 
School, edited by Shailer Mathews, new vol.: 
Amos, Hosea, and Mica, edited by M. P. Smith, 
$1. net. (Macmillan Co.) 

Three Lords of Destiny, by Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., 
—The Religious Revolution, by James T. Shotwell. 
—Revelation and the Ideal, by George A. Gordon, 
D.D., $1.50 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Fundamental Christian Faith, by Charles A. 
Briggs, D.D., $1.50 net.—What Is the Truth About 
Jesus Christ? by Friedrich Loofs, Pk.D., $1.25 net. 
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—Criticism and the Books of Moses, by James 
Orr, D.D., $2. net—Great Texts of the Bible, ed- 
ited by James Hastings, D.D., new vol.: Ephesians 
to Colossians, Job to Psalm XX., $3. net.—Source 
Book of Church History for the First Six Centuries, 
by Joseph Cullen Ayer, Jr., $3. net.—International 
Theological Library, new vol.: The History of Re- 
ligions, by George F. Moore, LL.D., $2.50 net.—In- 
ternational Critical Commentary, new vol.: Ezra 
and Nehemiah, by I. W. Batten, D.D.—Construc- 
tive Natural Theology, by Newman Smyth, D.D., 
$1. net.—Studies in Theology Series, new vol.: 
A Handbook of Christian Apologetics, by A. E. 
Garvie, 75 cts. net.—The Short Course Series, ed- 
ited by John Adams, B.D., new vols.: Jehovah- 
Jesus, by Thomas Whitelaw, D.D.; The Sevenfold 
“I Am,” by Thomas Marjoribanks, B.D.; The Man 
among the Myrtles, a study in Zechariah’s visions, 
by John Adams, B.D.; per vol. 60 cts. net.—The 
Preaching of Islam, a history of the propagation 
of the Muslim Faith, by T. W. Arnold, revised 
and enlarged edition, $3.75 net. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 
Church Publicity, the modern way to compel them 
to come in, by Christian F. Reisner, illus., $1.50 
net.—Investment and Achievement, by W. L. King, 
$1.35 net.—Morning Prayers for Home Worship, 
by George Skene, with introduction by Edwin H. 
ughes, $1.50 net.—The Life Efficient, by Geo 
A. Miller, $1.25 net.—Abraham Lincoln, the Chris- 
tian, by William J. Johnson, $1. net.—Christ and 
the Dramas of Doubt, by Ralph T. Flewelling, 
$1. net.—Freedom of Thought in Religious Teach- 
ing, by R. J. Cooke, $1. net.—The Gate to the 
Gospel, by Elmer Ellsworth Helms, 75 cts. net.— 
Plain Thoughts on Faith and Life, by Wellesley 
P. Coddington, $1. net.—Personal Religion and the 
Social Awakening, by Ross L. Finney, 75 cts. net. 
—Festival Shrines, by W. 8S. Woodhull, 50 cts. 
net.—Christian Science So-Called, an exposition and 
an estimate, by Henry C. Sheldon, 50 cts. net.— 
The Gift of Tongues, by D. A. Hayes, 50 cts. net.— 
The Men of the Gospels, by Lynn Harold Hough, 50 
cts. net—New Minted Gold, by Edgar L. Moon, 
50 cts, net.—Solving the Country Church Problem, 
edited by G. A. Bricker, $1. net—The Books and 
Their Message, edited by Charles M. Stuart.— 
votional Classics Series, new vols.: The Master Se- 
cret, by Albert Boynton Storms; The Upper Trail, 
by James Robert Gettys; Love Revealed, compiled 
by Eugene S. Gaddis; A New Epistle, extracts 
from the letters and sermons of Samuel Ruther- 
ford, selected and edited by G. Hembert Westley; 
each 25 cts. net.—Quayle Calendar for 1914, by C. 
H. Smith, 50 cts. net. (Jennings & Graham.) 
Our Intellectual Attitude in an Age of Criticism, by 
Marion Leroy Burton, $1.25 net——The Way of 
Understanding, studies in the Book of Job, ‘4 J. 
Warschauer, $1.25 net.—Religion and To-day, by J. 
Brierley, $1.25 net.—Until the Day Dawn, the 
New Testament Basis for a doctrine of inspira- 
tion, by J. Puleston Jones, $1.25 net.—Spirit and 
Power, by D. M. M’Intyre, $1. net.—Led by a 
Child, and other sermons, by Alfred Holborn, $1. 
net.—Sermons on God, Christ, and Man, by W. E. 
Orchard, $1. net.—The Pilgrim Faith, a stud 
and review of Congregationalism, by Ozora 
Davis, $1. net—Monday Club Sermons, by a gorr 
of clergymen, $1. net.—Self-Realization, by C. H. 
Betts, 75 cts. net—Christian Union in Social 
Service, by J. C. Carlile, 75 cts. net.—The Great 
Embassy, studies in the growth of Christianity, 
by Cuthbert McEvoy, 60 cts. net.—For Childhood 
and Youth, ideals of the modern Sunday School, 
by Mark Thiselton, 60 cts. net—An Idealist at 





Large, by W. D. Robinson, 50 cts. net.—The Youth 
of a People, Genesis to Kings, by Benjamin 8. 
Winchester, 50 cts. net.—Congregationalists, who 
they are and what they do, by T. B. Prudden, 
40 cts. net. (Pilgrim Press.) 

Christian Faith for Men of Today, a non-technical 
textbook of Christian religion, by Ezra Albert 
Cook, $1.25 net.—Christology of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, by Harris Lachlan MacNeill.—Story Pic- 
tures for the Sunday Kindergarten, by Carrie 8S. 
Ferris, 75 cts. net. (University of Chicago Press.) 

Teens and the Rural Sunday School, edited by John 
L, Alexander.—Services ef Worship for Boys, by 
H. W. Gibson.—Treasury of David, containing an 
original exposition of the Book of Psalms, by C. 
H. Spurgeon, new edition, 6 vols., $8, net.—Associa- 
tion Year Book, annual statistical report of the 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
$1.—Cincinnati Convention Report, 50 cts. net. (As- 
sociation Press.) 

Readings from the Old Testament, selections from 
the English Bible, compiled by Louise E. Tucker, 
$1.25 net—Old Testament Phrase Book, similes 
and metaphors, compiled by Louise E. Tucker, $1. 
net.—Readings from the Old Testament and 
Phrase Book, $2. net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

The Pulpit and the Pew, A Charles H. Parkhurst, 
$1.50 net.—Christianity, Old and New, Be re- 
constructions viewed in the light of 
velopment, by Benjamin Wisner Bacon, LL.D. (Yale 
University Press.) 

The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures, 
edited by Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., and Joseph Keat- 
ing, S.J., Vol. III., Part I., The Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, by Cuthbert Lattey, S. J., 40 cts. 
net. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

The Vatican, the centre of government of the Cath- 
olic world, by Edmond Canon Hugues de Ragnau 
and Gaston Jollivet, with frontispiece; $4. net.— 
The Life of Jesus, in the light of higher criticism, 
by Alfred W Martin, $1.50 net. (D. Appleton & 

-) 

The Sunday School at Work, by John T. Faris, D.D, 
$1.50 net.—Habeeb the Beloved, by William S. Nel- 
son, D.D., 75 cts. net.—The Innkeeper of Bethlehem, 
by James L. McBride, 35 cts. net.—Ten Dont’s for 
Sunday School Teachers, by Amos R. Wells, 25 cts. 
net. (Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 

A Church in the Wilds, by W. Barbrooke Grubb, $1.50 
net.—Winning a Primitive People, by Donald 
Fraser, $1.50 net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Things That Endure, by J. R. Miller, D.D., $1. net.— 
The Glory of the Commonplace, by J. R. Miller, 
D.D., $1. net. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 

The Lord’s Prayer, trans. | Max Gysi, 50 cts. net.— 
Theosophy and Christianity, by Max Seiling, with 
afterword by Rudolf Steiner, 50 cts. net. (Rand, 
MeNally & Co.) 


PHILOSOPHY.—PSYCHOLOGY.—ETHICS. 


The Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences, edited 
by Wilhelm Windelband and Arnold Ruge, Vol. IL— 
The Unconscious, the fundamentals of human per- 
sonality, by Morton Prince, LL.D., $1.50 net.— 
The Problem of Evil, and other lectures, by Rabin- 
dranath Tagore——The Quest Library, ited by 
G. R. 8S. Mead, first vols.: Catholic ‘Mysticism, by 
Baron Friedrich von Hugel; Buddhist Psychology, 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids; Mystics of Islam, 
nolds A. Nicholson; Ethical and Social Significance 
of Personality, by William Brown.—An Introduc- 
tion to Kant, by P. H. Fogel and G. W. T. Whitney. 
(Macmillan Co.) 
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The Philosophy of Nietzsche, an exposition and an 
appreciation, by Chatterton Hill, $2.50 net.—Psy- 
chology in Daily Life, by Carl Emil Seashore, $1.50 
net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Outlines of a Modern System of Ethics, by Rudolf 
Eucken, trans. from the German by Margaret von 
Legdewitz, $1. net. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Principles of Character Making, by Arthur 
Holmes, Ph.D., $1.50 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

A Reading Book in Modern Philosophy, by G. E. Par- 
tridge, $1.50 net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 


EDUCATION. 


Problems of Educational Readjustment, by David 
Snedden, $1.50 net.—Rural Life and Education, by 
E. P. Cubberley, illus.—The Hygiene of the School 
Child, by Lewis M. Terman, illus.—Evolution of 
the Educational Ideal, by Mabel I. Emerson, Ph.D., 
—Studies in Foreign Education, by Cloudesley 
Brereton.—Riverside Educational Monographs, edit- 
ed by Henry Suzzallo, new vols.: Interest and 
Effort in Education, by John Dewey; The Home 
School, by Ada Wilson Trowbridge, with introduc- 
tion by Randall J. Condon, 60 cts. net; The Teach- 
ing of Spelling, by Henry Suzzallo, with introduc- 
tion by Frank M. McMurry; Teachers’ Annuities 
and Pensions, a study of teachers’ retirement allow- 
ance systems, by C. A. Prosser. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

History of Education in Modern Times, by Frank P. 
Graves.—Principles and Methods of Teaching Geog- 
raphy, by Frederick L. Holtz.—The Examination of 
School Children, a manual of directions and norms, 
by William Henry Pyle, Ph.D.—Practical Talks on 
the Montessori Method, by Florence E. Ward.— 
Cyclopedia of Education, edited by Paul Monroe, 
Ph.D. Vol. V., concluding the work.—Principles of 
Secondary Education, by Charles De Garmo, Vol. I., 
Studies.—The Problems of Tomorrow Series, first 
vols.: The Future of the Universities, by M. E. 
Sadler; The Future of Education, by F. C. C. Ager- 
ton, with introduction by E. G. A. Holmes; each, 
35 cts. net. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Work of the Rural School, by J. D. Eggleston and 
Robert W. Bruére, $1. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Current Activities and Influence of Education, bein 
the 1912 volume of the Annals of Educationa 
Progress, by John Palmer Garber, Ph.D., $1.25 net. 
(J. B. Lippineott Co.) 

A Man’s Miracle, by Gerard Harry, with preface by 
Madame Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck, $1.35 net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Tragedy of Education, by Edmond G. A. Holmes. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Children’s Play and Its Place in Education, by Walter 
Wood, with appendix on the Montessori method, 
$1.25 net. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Quest of the Best, by William De Witt Hyde, 
$1. net. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 

Marching Manward, a study of the boy, by Frank 
Orman Beck, $1. net. (Jennings & Graham.) 

The Freshman and His College, by Francis C. Lock- 
wood. (D.C. Heath & Co.) 

Are You Going to College? by William C. Schmeisser, 
with frontispiece, 75 cts. net. (John Lane Co.) 
Chinese Education from the Western Viewpoint, by 
Yen Sun Ho, M.A., 50 cts. net. (Rand, McNally 

& Co.) 

Modern American Speeches, edited, with notes and 
introductions, by Lester W. Boardman, M.A., 40 cts. 
net. Longmans, Green, & Co.) 





BUSINESS AND COMMERCE. 

The Credit System, by W. G. L. Taylor, $2.50 net.— 
The Future of Advertising, by E. Walls.—American 
Railroad Economics, a text-book for investors and 
students, by A. M. Sakolski, Ph.D—The Modern 
Trust Company, its functions and organization, by 
Franklin Butler Kirkbride and J. E. Sterrett, re- 
vised edition, $2.50 net. (Macmillan Co.) 

Railroad Accounts and Accounting, by. William E. 
Hooper, $2. net.—Principles of Appeal and Re- 
sponse in Advertising and Selling, a handbook of 
business psychology, by Harry L. Hollingworth, 
illus., $2. net.—Rural Credit, by Myron T. Herrick, 
$2. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Trade of the World, by J. D. Whelpley, illus., 
$2. net. (Century Co.) 

Yale Readings in Insurance, edited by Lester W. 
Zartman, Ph.D., revised, with additions, by Wil- 
liam H, Price, Ph.D., 2 vols., each $2.25 net.—Trade 
Morals, their origin, growth, and province, by Ed- 
ward D, Page, $1.25 net. (Yale University Press.) 

The History of the Grain Trade in France, 1400 to 
1710, by Abbott Payson Usher, Ph.D., (Harvard 
University Press.) 

Mercantile Credit, by J. E. Hagerty, $1.50 net. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Careful Investor, by Edward Sherwood Mead, 
Ph.D., $1.50 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The New Competition, by Arthur Jerome Eddy, $1.50 
net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

What a Salesman Should Know, by Henry C. Taylor, 
75 cts. net. (Browne & Howell Co.) 


FARMING AND AGRICULTURE. 

The Scientific Feeding of Animals, by O. Kellner, 
$1.75 net.—Rural Science Series, edited by L. H. 
Bailey, new vols.: Farm Forestry, by E. G. Chey- 
ney; Fruit Insects, by M. V. Slingerland and C. 
Crosby; Household Insects, by Glenn W. Herrick; 
The Diseases of Animals, by Nelson 8. Mayo, re- 
vised edition; each illus.—Farm Structures, by K. J. 
T. Ekblaw.—Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, 
edited by Liberty H. Bailey, revised and enlarged 
edition, Vol. L, illus. in color, ete. (Macmillan Co.) 

Lippincott’s Farm Manuals, new vol.: Productive 
Poultry Husbandry, by Harry R. Lewis, B.S., illus., 
$2. net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Business of Farming, by William C. Smith, illus., 
$2. net. (Stewart & Kidd Co.) 

American Irrigation Farming, by W. H. Olin, illus., 
$1.50 net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Farm Management, by F. W. Card, popular edition, 
illus., $1.25. (Sully & Kleinteich.) 

The Knapp Method of Growing Cotton, by H. E. 
Savely and W. PB. Mercier, illus., $1. net.—Garden 
and Farm Almanac for 1914, paper, 25 cts. net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


WOMAN AND THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Motherliness and Education for Motherhood, by 
Ellen Key, $1.50 net.—The Cyclopedia of Social 
Usage, by Helen L. Roberts. $2.50 net. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

Practical Sewing and Dressmaking, by Sara Ma 
Allington, illus., $1.50 net—Woman’s Club Wor 
and Programs, by Caroline French Benton, $1.25 
net.—Easy Meals, by Caroline French Benton, $1.25 
net.—My Boy and I, by Christine Terhune Herrick, 
$1. net. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

The Lighting Book, by F. Laurent Godinez, illus., 
$1.25 net.—Dishes and Beverages of the Old South, 
by Martha McCulloch-Williams, illus., $1.25 net.— 
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House and Garden Making Books, new vols.: Mak- 
ing and Furnishing Outdoor Rooms and Porches, by 
H. D. Eberlein; Making Built-In Furniture, by 
Abbott McClure; each illus., 50 cts. net. (McBride, 
Nast & Co.) 

Home Furnishing, by George Leland Hunter, illus., 
$2. net. (John Lane Co.) 

The House as Home, by Mrs. Arthur Stallard, illus., 
$2. net. (James Pott & Co.) 

Around-the-World Cook Book, by Mary Louise Bar- 
roll, $1.50 net. (Century Co.) 

“Mme. Merri” Series, new vol.: Salads, Sandwiches, 
and Beverages, $1. net. (Browne & Howell Co.) 
The Housekeeper’s Handy-book, by Lucia Millet Bax- 

ter, illus., $1. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Ways of Earning Money, a book for women, by 
Cynthia Westover Alden—The American Cook 
Book, by Janet McKenzie Hill, illus. $1. net. 
(Sully & Kleinteich.) 

Willy Lou’s Housebook, by Willy Lou, $1. net. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

The Home-Builders’ Handbook, illus., 75 cents. net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Vocations for Girls, by E. W. Weaver, 75 cts. 
(A. S. Barnes Co.) 

Low-cost Recipes, by Edith H. Baird, 75 cts. net. 
(George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Dame Curtsey’s Book of Candy Making, by Ellye 
Howell Glover, with frontispiece, 50 cts. net. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 

The Heart and Blood-Vessels, their care and cure and 
the general management of the body, by I. H. 
Hirschfeld, M.D., $1.25 net—In the Sunlight of 
Health, by Charles Brodie Patterson, $1.20 net.— 
Nervous Breakdowns, and how to avoid them, by 
Charles D. Musgrove, M.D., $1. net.—Exercise for 
Women, with illustrated details of mat exercises, 
by Florence Bolton, illus., $1. net.—The Psychologi- 
eal Origin of Mental Disorders, by Paul Dubois, 
M.D., 50 ets. net. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

The Health Master, by Samuel Hopkins Adams, $1.35 
net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Perfect Health for Women and Children, by Elizabeth 
Sloan Chesser, $1.35 net. (McBride, Nast & Co.) 
How to Take Care of the Baby, a mother’s guide and 
manual for nurses, by Francis Tweddell, M.D., 

75 cts. net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

The Mother’s Guide, a month by month manual for 
the young mother, by Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, 
M.D., 50 cts. net. (Sully & Kleinteich.) 

At the Fountain-Head, five stories on the origin of 
life for parents and teachers, by William F. Boos, 
M.D., 60 cts. net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 

Hunting in the Olden Days, by W. Scarth Dixon, 
illus., $7.50 net.—Little Wars, a game for boys 
from twelve years of age to one hundred and fifty, 
by H. G. Wells, illus., $1.20 net. (Small, May- 
nard & Co.) 

Auction Bridge, with revised laws and the new 
count, by J. B. Elwell, $1.25 net.—Auction Bridge 
in Ten sons, as played since the adoption of 
the new count, by Grace G. Montgomery, illus., 
$1.25 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

How to Play Golf, by Harry Vardon, illus., $2. net. 
(George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Auction Developments, by Milton C. Work, $1.50 
net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Pastimes in Times Past, by O. Paul Monckton, illus., 
$1.50 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


net. 





Inland Golf, by Edward Ray, illus., $1.50 net.—First 
Steps to Golf, by George S. Drown, illus., 60 cts. 
net. (James Pott & Co.) 

Auction High-Lights, by Florence Irwin. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

Daly’s Billiard Book, by Maurice Daly and W. W. 
Harris, $1.25 net. (A.C. McClurg & Co.) 

The Auction-Bridge Book, by H. 8. Browning, $1. net. 
—Lessons in Pawn Play for Beginners, by E. E. 
Cunnington, 75 cts. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Book of Indoor and Outdoor Games, by Mrs. Bur- 
ton Kingsland, $1. net. (Sully & Kleinteich.) 

Royal Spade Auction Bridge, by Archibald Dunn, 
$1. net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


The Works of Charles Lamb, edited by E. V. Lucas, 
6 vols., with frontispieces, $9. net—The Complete 
Works of Robert Browning, including a number of 
poems now published for the first time, Globe edi- 
tion, $1.75 net.—Macaulay’s History of England, 
edited by Professor Firth, Vol. Representative 
English Comedies, edited by Charles Mills Gayley, 
Vol. II., The Later Contemporaries of Shakespeare, 
$2.25 net.—The Loeb Classical Library, edited by 
T. E. Page, M.A., and W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D., new 
vols.: Appian’s Roman History, Vol. IV.; Diaphnis 
and Chloe; Julian, Vol. II.; Lucian, Vol. II:; Men- 
ander; Plutarch, twelve lives, Vol. I.; Apuleius’s 
Golden Ass, 2 vols.; Cicero’s De Finibus; Letters 
to Atticus, Vol. Il.; De Officiis; Horace’s Odes; 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 2 vols.; Petronius; Seneca’s 
Tragedies, 2 vols.; Tacitus’s Dialogues, Germania, 
and Agricola; per vol., $1.50 net.—The Tudor 
Shakespeare, edited by William Allan Neilson and 
Ashley H. Thorndike, new vols.; The Tempest, 
edited by Herbert E. Greene; Antony and 
patra, edited by George Wyllys Benedict; The 
Facts about Shakespeare, by William Allan Neilson 
and Ashley H. Thorndike; per vol., cloth, 25 cts. 
and 35 cts. net. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Graylock edi- 
tion, 22 vols., with photogravure frontispieces, per 
set $27.50 net, per vol., $1.25 net.—The Writings 
of George Eliot, Riverside edition, 22 vols., with 
photogravure frontispieces, per set $27.50 net, per 
vol., $1.25 net.—The Writings of Bret Harte, 
complete pocket edition, 19 vols., with photo- 
gravure frontispieces, per vol. $1.50 net.—The Dia- 
mond Necklace, by Thomas Carlyle, limited River- 
side Press edition, with vignettes, $5. net—Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, limited Riverside Press 
edition. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Poems and Ballads of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
with portrait, $2. net—The Collected Works of 
Francis Thompson, 3 vols., with photogravure 
frontispieces, $5.50 net.—The Collected Poems of 
Alice Meynell, with photogravure portraits, $1.50 
net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Romantic Ballads, trans. from the Danish, and mis- 
cellaneous pieces, by George Borrow, with biograph- 
ical note by Clement Shorter, limited edition $3.50 
net, de luxe edition $5. net—The Red Room, by 
August Strindberg, $1.25 net. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

The Variorum Shakespeare, edited by Horace Howard 
Furness, Ph.D., new vol.: Cymbeline, $4. net. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Dreamthorp, a book of essays written in the country, 
by Alexander Smith, $3. net.—Andromache, a play 
in three acts, by Gilbert Murray, $1.50 net.—Ten 
Spiritual Designs, by Edward Calvert, en 
from the original proofs on wood, stone, and cop- 
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per, 1827 to 1831, $3. net.—The Growth of Love, by 
Robert Bridges, $1.50 net.—Songs of Adieu, a little 
book of finale and farewell, $1. net.—The Sermon 
on the Mount, 75 cts. net.—The Venetian Series, 
new vol.: Songs from an Italian Garden, by A. 
Mary F. Robinson, 50 cts.—The Lyric Garland, new 
vol.: The Pierrot of the Minute, a dramatic fantasy 
in one act, by Ernest Dowson, 50 cts. net.—The 
Vest Pocket Series, new vol.: From the Upanishads, 
by Charles Johnston, 30 cts. (Thomas B. Mosher.) 

Shakespeare’s Complete Works, with introductions 
and notes by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, 
pocket edition, 12 vols., $4.20.—Poetical Works of 
Oscar Wilde, including ms in prose, with bio- 
— introduction by Nathan Haskell Dole, 
with portraits, 60 cts——The Man without a Coun- 
try, and other stories, by Edward Everett Hale, 
35 cts. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 

The New Grant White Shakespeare, with memoirs, 
introductions, and notes by Richard Grant White, 
revised, supplemented, and annotated by William 
P. Trent, LL.D., Benjamin Wells, Ph.D., and John 
P. Henneman, Ph.D., new illustrated library edi- 
tion, 18 vols., illus. in photogravure, etc., $36. net. 
—Ramona, by Helen Hunt Jackson, tourists’ edi* 
tion, with introduction explaining the genesis of 
the story by A. C. Vroman, illus., $2. net. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

Reader’s Handy Volume Editions, new vols.: Les 
Miserables, by Victor Hugo, 5 vols., with photo- 
gravure frontispieces; Modern Painters, by John 
Ruskin, 5 vols., illus.; Works of Charles Lamb, 
5 vols., with photogravure frontispieces; per vol., 
$1. net. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

The Works of Anatole France, new popular-priced 
edition, first vols.: The Red Lily, trans. by Wini- 
fred Stephens; At the Sign of the Reine Pédauque, 
trans. by Mrs. Wilfrid Jackson; The Gods are 
Athirst, trans. by Alfred Allinson; each $1.25 net. 
(John Lane Co.) 

The Complete Works of James Whitcomb Riley, bio- 
graphical edition, edited by Edmund H. Eitel, 
6 vols., illus., $12. net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon, abridged by Rob- 
ert Armstrong, illus. in color, $1. net. (Sully & 
Kleinteich.) 


HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS. 


News of Spring, and other nature studies, compris- 
ing a new essay and some already published, by 
Maurice Maeterlinck, trans. from the French by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, illus. in color by 
Edward J. Detmold, $4. net.—Our Friend the Dog, 
by Maurice Maeterlinck, trans. from the Frenc 
by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, new edition, illus. 
in color by Cecil Alden, $1.25 net.—The Pictorial 
Life of Christ, illus. from scenes modelled by D. 
Mastroianni, $2. net.—Beauties, drawings in color 
by Harrison Fisher, with poems by Carolyn Wells 
and decorations by Theodore B. Hapgood, $3.50 
net.—The Deserted Village, by Oliver Goldsmith, 
illus. in color by W. Lee Hankey, new and cheaper 
edition, $2.50 net.—Rhymes of a Rolling Stone, by 
Robert W. Service, illustrated edition, $2. net.— 
Wives and Daughters, an every-day story, by Mrs. 
Gaskell, with preface by Thomas Seccombe, illus. 
by M. V. Wheelhouse, $1.60 net.—Because You Are 
You, by Kate Whiting Patch, illus. in color by 
John Rae, $1.25 net.—The Four Seasons, by Carl 
Ewald, trans. from the Danish by Alexander Teix- 
eira de Mattos, illus., $1.20 net.—Alliterative 
Anomalies for Infants and Invalids, by John Cowie 
and William Hammond, cartoons printed in colors 
set off by alliterative text, 75 cts. net.—Golf Yarns, 





the best things about the game of golf, compiled 
and illustrated by H. B. Martin, 50 cts. net. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


The Near East, by Robert Hichens, illus. in color from 


paintings by Jules Guérin, $6. net.—Romantic 
America, by Robert Haven Schauffler, illus. in 
color, etc., by Maxfield Parrish and others, $5. net. 
—The Jungle Book, by Rudyard Kipling, illus. in 
color by M. and E. Detmold, $2.50 net.—Miss Santa 
Claus of the Pullman, by Annie Fellows Johnston, 
illus. in color, ete., by Reginald Birch, $1.20 net.— 
Jungle Jingles, verse and pictures by Oliver Her- 
ford, $1. net.—Daddy-Do-Funny, by Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, illus. by G. H. Clements, $1. net.—Little 
Shavers, picture-studies from real life, by J. R. 
Shavers, $1. net. (Century Co.) 


Parsifal, the legend of the Holy Grail, trans. by T. W. 


Rolleston, illus. in color by Willy Pogany, $6. net. 
—Lorna Doone, by R. D. Blackmore, illus. in color. 
by Christopher Clark, $2.50 net.—The Myths of 
Mexico and Peru, by Lewis Spence, illus. in color, 
etc., $2.50 net.—Excursions, by Henry D. Thoreau, 
illus. from photographs by Clifton Johnson, $2. net. 
—The Rubdiyaét of Omar Khayyam, illus. in color 
by Willy Pogfiny, cheaper edition, $1.50 net.— 
Meditations, a year book, by James Allen, $1. net. 
—The Changing Year, by John R. Howard, with 
hotogravure frontispiece, $1. net.—The New Man, 
C Jane Stone, with frontispiece by Emily Hall 
Chamberlin, 75 cts. net.—Tristan und Isolde, re- 
told by Oliver Huckel, printed in two colors, 75 cta. 
net.—Kipling Day by Day, edited by Alice C. 
Bryant, 60 cts——The Little Window, by Helen M. 
Hodsdon, illus. by Emily Hall Chamberlin, 50 cts. 
net.—Their Christmas Golden Wedding, by Caroline 
Abbot Stanley, illus., by Emlen McConnell, 50 cts. 
net.—The Secret of Love, by J. R. Miller, D.D., 
illus. in color, 50 cts. net. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) 


Poems from the “Leaves of Grass” of Walt Whitman, 


illus. in color by Margaret C. Cook, $6. net.—Omar 
Khayyam, illus. in color by Edmund Sullivan, $6, net. 
—Old World Love Stories, tales from the days of 
Marie de France and other medieval romances and 
legends, trans. by Eugene Mason, illus. in color by 
R. L. Knowles, $3. net.—The Story of My Heart, 
by Richard Jefferies, illus. in color E. W. Waite, 
$2.50.—Intimations of ny mg ee by William 
Wordsworth, illus. in color by Norah Neilson Gray, 
$2. net.—The Gathering of Brother Hilarius, by 
Michael Fairless, holiday edition, illus. in color by 
Eleanor Fortescue Brickdale, illus., $2.50 net.— 
Sonnets by Shakespeare, decorated by Edith A. 
ibbs, $1. net.—Songs from the Plays of Shakes- 
peare, decorated by Edith A. Ibbs, $1. net.—Fellow- 
ship Books, first vols.: Friendship, by Clifford Bax; 
The Joy of the Theatre, by Gilbert Cannan; Divine 
Discontent, by James Guthrie; The Quest of the 
Ideal, by Grace Rhys; each 75 cts. net.—A Prayer 
for Christmas Morning, by Henry Van Dyke, illu- 
minated in colors, 50 cts. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


Kidnapped, being the memoirs of the adventures of 


David Balfour, by Robert Louis Stevenson, with 
full-page illustrations, title-page, and cover in 
color by N. C. Wyeth, $2.25 net.—The Toiling of 
Felix, by Henry van Dyke, with paintings in color, 
decorations and letter-text by Herbert Moore, $1.50 
net.—The Wind in the Willows, by Kenneth Gra- 
hame, illus. in color by Paul Branson, $2. net.—A 
Girl’s Life, pictures in color by Harrison Fisher, 
$3.50 net.—Pacific Shores from Panama, by Ernest 
Peixotto, illus. by the author, $2.50 net.—Steven- 
son’s Child’s Garden of Verses, illus. in color, etc., by 
Emma Troth, 75 cts. net.—The Little Gift Book, 
illus. in color by Harrison Fisher, $1.25 net. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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The Russian Ballet, text by A. E. Johnson, illustra- 
tions in color by René Bull, $6. net.—The Carolina 
Mountains, by Margaret W. Morley, illus. in color, 
etc., $3. net.—Ivanhoe, by Walter Scott, illus. in 
color by E. Boyd Smith, $2.50 net.—The Country 
of Sir Walter Scott, by Charles S. Olcott, illus. 
from photographs by the author, $3. net.—Tales of 
a Wayside Inn, by Henry W. Longfellow, Visitors’ 
edition, illus., $1. net-—The House of Seven Gables, 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne, Visitors’ edition, illus., 
$1. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Old Boston Post Road, by Stephen Jenkins, illus. 
from old prints, photographs, etc., $3.50 net.—Old 
Court Life in Spain, by Frances M. Elliot, illus. in 
photogravure, etc., $5. net.—Cathedrals and Clois- 
ters of Northern France, by Elise Whitlock Rose, 
2 vols., illus. in photogravure, ete., $5. net.—A 
Venetian June, by Anna Fuller, illus. in color from 
paintings by Frederick S. Coburn, $3. net.—Under 
the Greenwood Tree, by Thomas Hardy, illus. in 
color by Keith Henderson, $2.50 net.—Poetry of 
Heroism, selected and edited by John Jean Lang, 
illus. in color by W. Rainey, $2.50 net. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

Eéthen, or Traces of Travel Brought Home from the 
East, by A. W. Kinglake, with introduction b 
Samuel L. Bensusan, illus. in color by Fran 
Brangwyn, $3.50 net.—Tales from Washington Irv- 
ing’s Traveller, illus. in color by George W. Hood, 
$2.50 net.—Hunting Songs, by G. J. Whyte-Melville, 
illus. in color by G. D. Giles, $2. net—Westminster 
Abbey, by W. J. Loftie, illus. in color by Herbert 
Railton, $1.50 net.—Gift Book, stamped in gold and 
printed in four colors, $2. net.—Lady Laughter, by 
Ralph Henry Barbour, illus. in color by Gayle Hos- 
kins, $1.50 net.—A Rose of Old Quebec, by Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharton, illus. by M. J. Spero, $1.25 
net. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

The Morte d’Arthur, by Alfred Lord Tennyson, illumi- 
nated in missal style by Alberto Sangorski, $1.75 
net.—The World’s Romances, new vols.: Faust and 
Marguerite, retold by Ethel Wilmot-Buxton, illus. 
by Norman Little; Paola and Francesca, retold by 
W. E. Sparks, illus. by W. Matthews; Sigurd and 
Gudrun, retold by W. E. Sparks, illus. by Frank C. 
Pape; each $1. net. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

The Home Book of Verse, compiled by Burton E. 
Stevenson, two-volume gift edition in fine binding, 
$18. net.—Village Life in America, 1852 to 1872, as 
told in the diary of a school girl, by Caroline Cowles 
Richards, with introduction by Margaret E. Sang- 
ster, third edition, enlarged and illustrated, $1.30 
net.—On Some of Life’s Ideals, by William James, 
leather edition, $1. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Luck o’ Lady Joan, a fairy tale for women, by 
Josephine Daskam Bacon, illus. by Clara Elsene 
Williams, 50 cts. net.—Next Christmas, by Byron 
E. Veatch, 50 cts. net.—The “Bow” Series, by Ber- 
ton Braley, first vols.: Love Lyrics of a Shop Girl; 
Love Lyrics of a Chauffeur; Love Sonnets of a 
Manicure; Sonnets of a Suffragette; each printed 
in two colors, per vol. 50 cts. net. (Browne & 
Howell Co.) 

The Flying Islands of the Night, by James Whit- 
comb Riley, illus. in color by Franklin Booth, $3. 
net.—The Christy Portfolio of American Belles, 
illus. in color, $2.50.—Dream Life, by Donald G. 
Mitchell, illus. in color by E. M. Ashe, $1.50.—The 
Song of the Cardinal, a love story of the Limber- 
lost, by Gene Stratton-Porter, new edition, illus. 
in color by Worth Brehm, $1.35 net.—The Riley 
Baby Book, by James Whitcomb Riley, illus. by 
William Cotton, $1.50 net.—Good Bye, Jim, by 
James Whitcomb Riley, illus. in color by Howard 





Chandler Christy, $1. net.—A Hoosier Romance, by 
James Whitcomb Riley, illus. by John Wolcott 
Adams, $1. net.—Riley Booklets, seven titles, illu- 
minated in color by Edith Chamberlain, 59 cts. 
net.—He Knew What Was in Man, an address, b 
William Lowe Bryan, decorated in color by Edit 
Chamberlain, 50 cts. net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

The Bug Book, drawings by Harrison Cady, $1.50 net. 
—The Christmas City, by Lewis Gaston Leary, 
illus., $1.25 net.—In the Heart of the Christmas 
Pines, by Leona Dalrymple, illus., 50 cts. net.—The 
Man Who Found Christmas, by Walter Prichard 
Eaton, with frontispiece in color by Walter Kink 
Stone, 50 cts. net.—The Pie and the Pirate, by 
Albert Lee, illus. by Orson Lowell, 50 cts. net. 
(McBride, Nast & Co.) 

Rippling Rhymes, by Walt Mason, illus. by Dan Sayre 
Groesbeck, $1.25 net.—The Larger Values, by 
Humphrey J. Desmond, 50 cts. net—A Christmas 
When the West was Young, by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, decorated by Lawrence Kennedy, 50 cts. 
net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Royal Castles of England, by Henry C. Shelley, illus., 
$3. net.—The Spell Series, new vols.: The Spell of 
Switzerland, by Nathan Haskell Dole; The Spell 
of the Rhine, by Frank Roy Fraprie; each illus., 
$2.50 net.—The Art of the Imperial Hermitage 
Gallery, by James A. Schmidt, illus., $2. net. (L. C. 
Page & Co.) 

Old Plantation Melodies, by Stephen Collins Foster, 
Walter Kittredge, and others, illus. by Charles 
Copeland, Mary Hallock Foote, and others, $1.50 
net.—The Portrait and Autograph Birthday Book, 
arranged by Isabel Burt, with photogravure front- 
ispiece, $1.50 net.—In the Garden of Delight, a 
nature anthology in prose and verse, compiled by 
John Richardson, illus. in photogravure, etc., $1.35 
net, (H. M. Caldwell Co.) 

Cambridge from Within, by Charles Tennyson, illus. 
in color, ete. by Harry Morley, $3. net.—The 
Charm of Paris, an anthology, compiled by Alfred 
H. Hyatt, illus. in color by Harry Morley, $1.50 
net.—The Charm of Edinburgh, an anthology, com- 
piled by Alfred H. Hyatt, illus. in color, $1.50 net. 
(George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

How I Spent My Million, by J. Edgar Park, illus. by 
H. Boylston Dummer, 75 cts. net.—A Bedouin 
Lover, by William Allen Knight, illus., 50 cts. net. 
—tThe Pilgrims’ First Christmas, by Josephine Pitt- 
man Scribner, illus. by Frank T. Merrill, 50 cts. net. 
—Abram’s Freedom, by Edna in, illus. by 
Frank T. Merrill, 50 cts. net.—The Secret of 
Achievement, by Marion Leroy Burton, 50 cts. net. 
—The Prodigal Son, by Ambrose W. Vernon, illus. 
in color, 50 cts. net—The Attractive Way, by W. 
T. Grenfell, illus., 50 cts. net.—Unique Envelope 
Series, new titles: A Woman’s Hope, by Alice Free- 
man Firman; On the Trail of the Blossoming 
Desert, by Mary Louise Daniels; each illus. in 
color, 25 cts. net. (Pilgrim Press.) 

The Old Spanish Missions of California, by Paul 
Elder, with photographs by California artists. 
(Paul Elder & Co.) 

In Thackeray’s London, by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
illus. by the author, $3.50 net.—Under the Christ- 
mas Stars, by Grace S. Richmond, illus., 50 cts. net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Gospel Story in Art, by John La Farge, illus. 
from famous paintings, $5. net. (Macmillan Co.) 

Tales of Hoffmann, retold from Offenbach’s Opera, by 
Cyril Falls, illus. by A. Brantingham Simpson, $2. 
net. (James Pott & Co.) 

Thirty Pieces of Silver, a play by Clarence Budington 
Kelland, illus., 50 cts. net. (Harper & Brothers.) 
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A Line o’ Cheer for Each Day o’ the Year, by John 
Kendrick Bangs, decorated by T. B. Hapgood, $1.25 
net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Four Special Calendars for 1914, comprising: The 
Dinner Calendar, by Fannie Merritt Farmer, 
60 cts.; The Kate Douglas Wiggin Calendar, 
60 cts.; Kipling Calendar, 50 cts.; Stevenson Calen- 
darf 50 cts. (Sully & Kleinteich.) 

The Love Letters of an Erratic Husband, by Arthur 
K. Stern, illus. in color, $1. net. (John C. Winston 


Co.) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Lost Language of Symbolism, an inquiry into the 
origin of certain letters, words, etc., by Harold 
Bayley, 2 vols., illus., $6. net.—The Curious Lore 
of Precious Stones, by George Frederick Kunz, 
Ph.D., illus. in color, etc., $5. net.—Ships and Ways 
of Other Days, by E. Keble Chatterton, illus., 
$4. net.—Handy Book of Curious Information, by 
William 8. Walsh, $3.50 net.—All About Postage 
Stamps, by Fred J. Melville, illus., $1.50 net.—Your 
Child To-day and To-morrow, by Sidonie Matzner 
Gruenberg, $1.25 net.—The Making of a Forester, 
by Gifford Pinchot, $1. net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

A Woman Rice Planter, by Patience Pennington, with 
introduction by Owen Wister, illus., $2.50 net.— 
Mothering on Perilous, by Lucy Furman, illus., 
$1.50 net.—Arms and Armour, by Guy F. Laking, 
illus. (Macmillan Co.) 

Dame Fashion, 155 colored plates accompanied ky 
running commentary on modes and manners from 
1786 to 1912, by Julius N. Price, $16. net.—The 
Panama Gateway, by Joseph Bucklin Bishop, illus., 
$2.50 net. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Mastery of Grief, by Bolton Hall, $1. net.—The 
Home University Library of Modern Knowledge, 
new vols.: Germany of To-day, by Charles Tower; 
Plant Life and Evolution, by J. B. Farmer; Ancient 
Art and Ritual, by Jane Harrison; A History of 
Freedom of Thought, by J. B. Bury; Bacteriology 
and Disease, by W. T. Councilman; Euripides, by 
Gilbert Murray; Shelley, Godwin, and Their Circle, 
by H. N. Brailsford; Nerves, by D. Fraser Harris; 
Latin America, by William R. Shepherd; The 
Ocean, by Sir John Murray; each 50 cts. net. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Story of Textiles, by Perry Walton, illus., $3. net. 
—How to Make Things, by Archibald Williams, 
illus., $1.20 net.—The Panama Canal, a history and 
description of the enterprise, by J. Saxon Mills, 
M.A., illus., $1. net.—Synonyms and Antonyms, by 
Edith B. Ordway, $1. net.—The Art of Story Writ- 
ing, by Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., $1. net.—The 
Handbook of Journalism, by Nathaniel C. Fow- 
ler, Jr., $1. net.—The Handbook of Conundrums, by 
Edith B. Ordway, 50 cts.—The Hobby Books, edited 
by Archibald Williams, 6 vols., illus. in color, etc., 
each 50 cts. net.—The Handbook of Quotations, by 
Edith B. Ordway, 50 cts. net.—1000 Things Worth 
Knowing, by Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., 50 cts. net. 
(Sully & Kleinteich.) 

Continental Legal History Series, new vols.: Great 
Jurists of the World, by various authors, edited by 
Edward Manson, with portraits, $5. net; History 
of Continental Criminal Procedure, by A. Esmein, 
with chapters by Francois Garraud and C. J. A. 
Mittermaier, trans. from the French by John Simp- 
son, $4.50 net. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

A Manual for Writers, by John M. Manly and John 
Arthur Powell, $1. net.—Syntax of the Participle 
in the Apostolic Fathers, by Henry B. Robinson.— 
Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to the 
Konjunjik Collection of the British Museum, Parts 
XII. and XIIL., edited by Robert F. Harper.—Lex- 





1 and Governmental 
onian Greek Inscrip- 
(University of Chi- 


icographical Study of the 
Terms Common to the 

tions and the New Testament. 
cago Press.) 

The French and the English,  * Laurence Jerrold, 
$2.50 net.—The Truth about Woman, by C. Gas- 
quoine Hartley, Mrs. Walter Gallichan, $2.50 net. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Armourer and His Craft, by Charles Ffoulkes, 
illus., $15. net. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

The Iron Wall, by Gerard Fiennes, illus. in color by 
Donald Maxwell, $6. net. (John Lane Co.) 

The Public Library Movement in the United States, 
1853 to 1893, by Samuel Swett Green, A. M., 
$2.25 net. (Boston Book Co.) 

Training for Efficiency, , Orison Swett Marden, 
$1.25 net.—Foundation Stones to Happiness and 
Success, by James Allen, 50 cts. net.—Reaching 
Up and Out, by Amos R. Wells, 50 cts. net.— 
Roget’s Thesaurus, popular edition, revised and 
enlarged by J. L. Roget, $1. net. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co.) 

Year Books, 12 Richard II., 1388, English Common 
Law Reports, edited by George F. Deiser. (Har- 
vard University Press.) 

The New Standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 

, prepared under the supervision of Isaac K. 

unk, D.D., edited by Calvin Thomas and others, 

new edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged, $12. 
net. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

Practical Tree Repair, by Elbert Peets, illus., $2. net. 
(McBride, Nast & Co.) 

Training Young Horses to Jump, by Geoffrey Brooke. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

An Outline of Occult Science, by Rudolf Steiner, 
trans. by Max Gysi, $1.50 net. (Rand, McNally 
& Co.) 

The Panama Canal, 16 color photographs, by Earle 
Harrison, $1. net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Bride’s Book, a book for a wedding record, illus. 

Earl Stetson Crawford, $2.50. (Bobbs-Merrill 
-) 

How to Improve the Memory, by Edwin G. Lawrence, 
50 cts. net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

A Book of After Dinner Stories, by Adolph Davidson, 
50 cts. (H. M. Caldwell Co.) 

The Letter Writer’s Handbook, by John Rexburn, 
75 cts. net. (Browne & Howell Co.) 

Watch Your Step, monologues of a subway guard, 
by Alvin McCaslin, 50 cts. net. (B. W. Huebsch.) 








List OF NEW BOOKS. hi 


[The following list, containing 120 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1at since its last issue.} 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Memoirs of the Prince Imperial (1856-1879). From 
the French of Augustin Filon. Illustrated, large 
S8vo, 248 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $4. net. 

George Meredith: His Life, Genius, and Teaching. 
From the French of Constantin Photiadés, ren- 
dered into English by Arthur Price. 12mo, 253 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

August Strindberg: The Spirit of Revolt. By L 
Lind-af-Hageby. Illustrated, 12mo, 370 pages. 
D. Appleton @& Co. $2. net. 


HISTORY. 

A History of England from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. By A. D. Innes. [Illustrated 
in color, ete., large 8vo, 984 pages. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 
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New England and New France: Contrasts and 
Parallels in Colonial History. By James Doug- 
las, LL.D. Illustrated, large 8vo, 560 pages. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. net. 

History of the Discovery and Conquest of Costa 
Rica. By Ricardo Fernfndez Guardia; trans- 
lated by Harry Weston Van Dyke. Illustrated, 
8vo, 416 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $3. net. 

The Ottoman Empire, 1801-1913. By William Mil- 
ler, M. A. With maps, 12mo, 547 pages. “Caim- 
bridge Historical Series.” G. D. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50 net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Nation and the Empire: Being a Collection of 
Speeches and Addresses. By Lord Milner, G. C. B. 
Large 8vo, 515 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3. net. 

The English Novel. By George Saintsbury. 8vo, 
319 pages. “Channels of English Literature.” 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Adventurous Simplicissimus. Being the De- 
scription of the Life of a Strange Vagabond 
named Melchior Sternfels von Fuchshaim. Writ. 
ten in German by Hans Jacob Christoph von 
Grimmelshausen and now for the first time done 
into English. 8vo, 431 pages. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.50 net. 

The Myths of Mexico and Peru. By Lewis Spence. 
Illustrated in color, etc., 8vo, 366 pages. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $2.50 net. 

Literary Brevities. Selected and edited by John G. 
. Ph.D. 12mo, 464 pages. D. C. Heath 

0. 

The Art of Story Writing: Facts and Information 
about Literary Work of Practical Value to Both 
Amateur and Professional Writers. By Nathan- 
iel C. Fowler, Jr. 12mo, 255 pages. Sully & 
Kleinteich. $1. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

Lerna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. Illustrated in 
color by Christopher Clark. 8vo, 296 pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.50 net. 

The Story of My Heart: My Autobiography. By 
Richard Jefferies. Illustrated in color by E. W. 
Waite, 8vo, 146 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50 net. 

Excursions. By Henry D. Thoreau. [Illustrated in 
photogravure, etc., by Clifton Johnson, 8vo, 303 
pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2. net. 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Illustrated in 
color by Willy Pogany, 8vo. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Dramatic Works of Gerhart Hauptmann. Author- 
ized edition. Edited by Ludwig Lewisohn. Vol- 
ume II., Social Dramas. 12mo, 523 pages. B. 
W. Huebsch. $1.50 net. 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. “Oxford” Edition. 
portrait, 12mo, 503 pages. 
Press. 50 cts. net. 

The Poetical Works of Oscar Wilde. With a bi- 
ographical introduction by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
12mo, 332 pages. “Astor Edition.” Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 60 cts. net. 

The Man without a Country, and Other Stories. By 
Edward Everett Hale. With frontispiece, 16mo, 
232 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 35 cts. net. 


With 
Oxford University 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 
Everywoman’s Road: A Morality of Woman. By 


Josephine Hammond. 12mo, 86 pages. Mitchell 
Kennerley. $1. net. 
The Theban Eagle, and Other Poems. By Chester 


Allyn Reed. 12mo, 59 pages. 
& Co. $1.25 net. 

The Mountain Spring, and Other Poems. 
R. Glass. 12mo, 59 pages. 
Co. $1. net. 

The Three Hills, and Other Poems. By J. C. Squire. 
12mo, 112 pages. London: Howard Latimer, Ltd. 

The Poems of Paui Mariett. With portrait, 12mo, 

88 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. 60 cts, net. 

Tiger: A Drama. By Witter Bynner. 16mo, 48 

pages. Mitchell Kennerley. 60 cts. net. 


Sherman, French & 


By Nannie 
Sherman, French & 





Songs through the Night. By Mary Ellis Robins. 
16mo, 185 pages. Woodstock: The Maverick 
Press. Paper. 

The Still Small Voice: A Sheath of Poems of Faith. 
By A. Dickson. With frontispiece, 16mo. Kansas 


City: The Crafters. 25 cts. net. 
FICTION. 

Westways: A Village Chronicle. By S. Weir 
Mitchell, LL. D. 12mo, 510 pages. Century Co. 
$1.40 net. 

Otherwise Phyllis. By Meredith Nicholson. With 
frontispiece, 12me, 397 pages. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $1.35 net. 

The Way of Ambition. By Robert Hichens. [llus- 
trated in color, ete., 12mo, 473 pages. F. A. 


Stokes Co. $1.35 net. 
Joyous Gard. By Arthur Christopher Benson. 
12mo, 267 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
Joan Thursday. By Louis Joseph Vance. Illus- 


trated, 12mo, 385 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.30 net. 
Succession: A Comedy of the Generations. By 


Ethel Sidgwick. 12mo, 641 pages. 
nard & Co. $1.50 net. 
Threads of Grey and Gold. By Myrtle Reed. Il- 


Small, May- 


lustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 371 pages. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
Round the Corner. By Gilbert Cannan. 12mo, 343 


pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.35 net. 

The City of Purple Dreams. With frontispiece in 
color, 12mo, 411 pages. F. G. Browne & Co. 
$1.30 net. 

Love in a Hurry. By Gelett Burgess. Illustrated, 
12mo, 346 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25 net. 

The Jack-Knife Man. By Ellis Parker Butler. [Il- 
lustrated, 12mo, 318 pages. Century Co. $1.25 net. 

Happy-Go-Lucky. By Ian Hay. [Illustrated in 
color, etc., 12mo, 365 pages. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $1.25 net. 

The Red Colenel. By George Edgar. Illustrated, 
12mo, 329 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.30 net. 

David Malcolm. By Nelson Lloyd. 12mo, 413 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

Wo 2. By Maurice Drake. 12mo, 316 pages. 
Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 

Aladdin from Broadway. By Frederic S. Isham. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 358 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Anna Borden’s Career. By Margarete Miinsterberg. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 363 pages. D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.30 net. 

Prescott of Saskatchewan. By Harold Bindloss. 
With frontispiece in color, 12mo, 346 pages. F. 
A. Stokes Co. $1.30 net. 

The Memoirs of Mimosa. By Herself; 
Anne Elliot. 12mo, 350 pages. 
Co. $1.26 net. 

The Surakarta. By William MacHarg and Edwin 


E. P. 


edited by 
Moffat, Yard & 


Balmer. Illustrated, 12mo, 369 pages. Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.25 net. 
The Supplanter. By Grace Duffie Boylan. With 


frontispiece, 12mo, 362 pages. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.25 net. 

The Lost Mameluke: A Tale of Egypt. By David 
M. Beddoe. 12mo, 317 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.35 net. 

Uncle’s Advice: A Novel in Letters. By William 
Hewlett. 12mo, 272 pages. Duffield & Co. 
$1.25 net. . 

Longhead: The Story of the First Fire. By C. H. 


Robinson. Illustrated, 12mo, 127 pages. L. C. 
Page & Co. $1. net. 

The God of the Bees. By Mrs. Chetwood Smith. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 204 pages. Boston: 
W. A. Butterfield. $1.25 net. 

Auburn and Freckles. By Marie L. Marsh. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 144 pages. F. G. Browne & Co, 
$1. net. 

Amanda of the Mill. By Marie Van Vorst. New 
edition; 12mo, 340 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$1.35 net. 

Their Christmas Golden Wedding. 
bot Stanley. 


By Caroline Ab- 
Illustrated in color by Emlen Mc- 
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Connell. 12mo, 63 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. 50 cts. net. 

The Little Window. By Helen M. Hodsdon. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 87 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
50 cts. net. 

The Cur and the Coyote. By Edward Peple. Illus- 
trated, lémo, 64 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
50 cts. net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION, 

Salisbury Plain: Its Stones, Cathedral, City, Vil- 
lages, and Folk. By Ella Noyes. Illustrated in 
color, large 8vo, 320 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.50 net. 

Colombia. By Phanor James Eder. Illustrated, 
8vo, 312 pages. “South American Series.” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3, net. 

The Heart of Gaspé: Sketches in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. By John Mason Clarke. Illustrated, 
8vo, 292 pages. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY, 

France To-Day: Its Religious Orientation. By Paul 
Sabatier; translated from the second French edi- 
tion by Henry Bryan Binns. With photogravure 
— 12mo, 302 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co, 

2. net. 

The New Testament Period and Its Leaders: How 
Christianity Was Prepared for, Inaugurated, 
Emancipated from Judaism, and Became Uni- 
versal. By Frank T. Lee, D. D. 12mo, 358 pages. 
Sherman, French & Co, $1.35 net. 

Things that Endure. By J. R. Miller. 12mo, 312 
pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1. net. 

Piain Thoughts on Faith and Life. By Wellesley P. 
Coddington, 12mo, 225 pages. Eaton & Mains. 
$1. net. 

The Glory of the Commonplace: Parables and Il- 
lustrations. By J. R. Miller; selected and ar- 
ranged by John T. Faris. 12mo, 374 pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1. net. 

Christian Faith for Men of Today. By Ezra Albert 
Cook. 12mo, 260 pages. University of Chicago 
Press. $1.25 net. 

Abraham Lincoln the Christian. By William J. 
Johnson. Illustrated, 12mo, 228 pages. Eaton 
& Mains. $1. net. 

The Men of the Gospels. By Lynn Harold Hough. 
16mo, 98 pages. Eaton & Mains. 50 cts. net. 
Christian Science So-Called: An Exposition and an 
Estimate. By Henry C. Sheldon. i16mo, 102 

pages. Eaton & Mains. 650 cts. net. 

Meditations: A Year Book. By James Allen. With 
portrait, 12mo, 366 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. $1. net. 

Feundation Stones. By James Allen. i12mo, 53 
pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 50 cts. net. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 

Nervous Breakdowns and How to Avoid Them. By 
Charles D. Musgrove. i12mo, 188 pages. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. $1. net. 

How I Kept My Baby Well. By Anna G. Noyes. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 193 pages. “Educational Psy- 
chology Monographs.” Baltimore: Warwick & 
York. $1.25 net. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS, 

Around-the-World Cook Book: The Culinary Glean- 
ings of a Naval Officer's Wife. By Mary Louise 
Barroll. S8vo, 360 pages. Century Co. $1.50 net. 

Practical Sewing and Dressmaking. By Sara May 
Ailington. Illustrated, large 8vo, 246 pages. 
Dana Estes & Co. $1.50 net. 

Easy Meals. By Caroline French Benton. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 325 pages. Dana Estes & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Hew to Make Things: Describing in Simple Lan- 
guage the Making of Objects of More or Less 
Useful Character. By Archibald Williams. II- 
lustrated, 12mo, 430 pages. Sully & Kleinteich. 
$1.20 net. 

Housekeeper’s Handy Book. By Lucia Millet Bax- 
ter lLllustrated, 12mo, 269 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1. net. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

In the High Valley. By Susan Coolidge. New il- 
lustrated edition; 12mo, 288 pages. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Clover. By Susan Coolidge. New illustrated edition; 
12mo, 304 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Story Book Treasures. Edited by Clara Murray. 
Illustrated in color, etc., 12mo, 329 pages. Little, 

. Brown & Co. 75 cts. 

The Child’s Book of American History. By Albert 
F. Blaisdell and Frank K. Ball. Illustrated, 12mo, 
218 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 75 cts. 

Colette in France. By Etta Blaisdell McDonald. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 120 pages. “Little People 
Everywhere Series.” Little, Brown & Co. 60 cts. 

The Bedtime Story-Books. New volumes: The Ad- 
ventures of Reddy Fox, by Thornton W. Burgess; 
The Adventures of Johnny Chuck, by Thornton 
W. Burgess. Each illustrated, 16mo, 120 pages. 
Little, Brown & Co. 50 cts. each. 


EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COL- 
LEGE. 


Inductive versus Deductive Methods of Teaching: 
An Experimental Research. By W. H. Winch, 
12mo, 146 pages. “Educational Psychology 
Monographs.” Baltimore: Warwick & York. 
$1.25 net. 

Aristotle on the Art of Poetry: An Amplified Ver- 
sion, with Supplementary [Illustrations for 
Students of English. Edited by Lane Cooper. 
12mo, 101 pages. Ginn & Co. 86 cts. net. 

Webster's Se dary-School Dictionary. Abridged 
from Webster’s New International Dictionary. 
Illustrated, large 8vo, 842 pages. American Book 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Philip of Texas: A Story of Sheep-Raising in 
Texas. By James Otis. Iliustrated, 12mo, 155 
pages. American Book Co. 35 cts. net. 

The Barnard Language Reader. By Marion D. Paine. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 142 pages. American Book 
Co. 30 cts. net. 

A History of England, By Allen C. Thomas, A. M. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 651 pages. D. C. Heath & Co. 

Principles of Bookkeeping and Farm Accounts, By 
J. A. Bexell and F. G. Nichols. 8vo, 180 pages. 
American Book Co. 65 cts. 

Advanced Algebra. By Jos. W. Collins, Ph.D. With 
portrait, 12mo, 342 pages. American Book Co. 
Hin und Her: Ein Buch fiir die Kinder. Von H. H. 
Fick. Illustrated, 12mo, 90 pages. American 

Book Co. 30 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Philosophy of Nietzsche: An Exposition and an 
Appreciation. By Georges Chatterton-Hill, Ph.D. 
8vo, 292 pages. D. Appleton @ Co. $2.50 net. 

The Panama Gateway, By Joseph Bucklin Bishop. 
Illustrated in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 459 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

The Art of the Italian Renaissance: A Handbook 
for Students and Travellers. From the German 
of Heinrich W5lfflin; with prefatory note by Sir 
Walter Armstrong. New edition; illustrated, 
12mo, 436 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net. 

Training for Efficiency. By Orison Swett Marden. 
12mo, 360 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1.25 net. 

Thirty Years of New York, 1882-1912: Being a His- 
tory of Electrical Development in Manhattan 
and the Bronx. Illustrated, 8vo, 264 pages. New 
York Edison Co. 

My Boy and I. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
12mo, 278 pages. Dana Estes & Co. $1. net. 
Art in Short Story Narration. By Henry Albert 
Phillips; with Introduction by Rex Beach. 16mo, 
160 pages. Larchmont, N. Y.: Stanhope-Dodge 

Publishing Co. $1.20 net. 

Royal Spade Auction Bridge. By Archibald Dunn. 

12mo, 184 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $1. net. 

Free Negro in Virginia, 1619-1865. By John H. 
Russell, Ph.D. 8vo, 194 pages. Johns Hopkins 
Press. Paper, $1.25 net. 

True Character Building. By Charlotte Simons. 
12mo, 57 pages. Dana Estes & Co. 
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Evolution by Co-Operation: A Study in Bio-Eco- 
nomics. By Hermann Reinheimer. 12mo, 200 
pages. London: Kegan Paul, 

The Secret of Love; or Art of Living Together. By 
J. R. Miller. Illustrated in color, 12mo, 38 pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 50 cts. net. 

The Handbook of Conundrums. By Edith B. Ord- 


way. 12mo, 198 pages. 
50 cts. net. 

Results of Observations Made at the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Magnetic Observatory 
at Cheltenham, Maryland, 1911 and 1912. By 
Daniel L. Hazard. 4to, 98 pages. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. Paper. 

I Poeti Futuristi. Con un prodama di F. T. Mari- 
netti, e uno studio sul Verso libero dio Paolo 
Buzzo. 8vo, 428 pages. Milano. Paper. 

Le Monoplan du Pape: Roman Politique en Vers 
Libre. Par F. T. Marinetti, Futurist. 12mo, 349 
pages. Paris: E. Sansot & Cie. Paper. 

Le Futurisme. Par F. T. Marinetti, 16mo, 239 
pages. Paris: E. Sansot & Cie. Paper. 

La Bataille de Tripoli (26 Octobre 1911). Vécue et 
chantée par F. T. Marinetti. S8vo, 82 pages. 
Milano. Paper. 

Great Cases of Famous Detectives. By George Bar- 
ton. 12mo, 256 pages. John C. Winston Co. 
75 cts. net. 

Wheel-Chair Philosophy. By John Leonard Cole; 
with Introduction by William Valentine Kelley. 
12mo, 154 pages. Eaton & Mains. 175 cts. net. 

Twelve Songs. By Claude Debussy; edited, with 
Preface, by Charles Fonteyn Manney. 4to, 50 
pages. Oliver Ditson Co. 

Moral Sci and Academic Freed By Charles 
Beatty Alexander, LL.D. 12mo, 30 pages. Lex- 
ington: Washington and Lee University Press. 

Negro Year Book and Annual Encyclopedia of the 
Negro. Edited by Monroe N. Work. Fiftieth 
anniversary edition; 12mo, 348 pages. Tuskegee 
Normal and _ Industrial Institute. Paper, 
25 cts. net. 

The American Girl in the Stock-Yards District. By 
Louise Montgomery. Large 8vo, 70 pages. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Paper, 25 cts. net. 
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‘GOOD SERVICE 


We have many satisfied customers in all parts 
of the United States. In addition to our large 
stock of the books of all publishers, we have 
unexcelled facilities for securing promptly 
books not in stock and making dienanin 
complete. Give us a trial when the next 
order is ready. In the mean time do not hesi- 
tate to call upon us for any information you 
may wish. We are always at your service. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 


Union Suse Nenk New York City 
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“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 
Colieges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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The Journal of Issued on tenth 
Information for and twenty-fifth 
Literary Workers of each month 
If you are a writer— whether of books or 


for current periodicals —you will find in 
THE EpITor the counsel, help and inspiration 
that make for successful literary endeavor. 


Besides articles of concrete, practical worth, 
written by editors or successful writers, each 
semi thly number contains in the depart- 
ment, ‘‘ The Literary Market,’’ all the news 
of all the magazines, new and old, that pay for 
manuscripts. A $10,000 novel competition, a 
$10,000 play competition, and a $7,500 short 
story competition are now open to all writers. 
com London says: ‘‘ THe Epiror taught me 
ow to solve the stamp and landlord problems.’’ 


Readers of Tue Epiror are the successful 
writers of the United States and Canada. 


A copy of the current number will be sent for 
ten cents. The yearly subscription is one 
dollar and fifty cents. 


THE EDITOR 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 





Box 509 
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The Mosher Catalogue 


‘* The annual catalogues issued by Mr. 
Thomas B. Mosher have for more than 
twenty years past held a peculiar place in the affec- 
tions of book lowers, not alone by reason of the 
appealing wares which they advertise or their own 
attractiveness of form, but also on account of the 
choice bits of literature scattered through their 
pages.’’ — Tue Diat. 
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HOLLISTON LIBRARY BUCKRAM 
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the country as a standard fabric for rebinding. 
In your next order specify HOLLISTON LIBRARY BUCK- 
RAM. It is used by all the best bookbinders. 
Send for Our Latest Sample Book 

THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Norwoop, Mass. 
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The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 571 Springfield, Mass. 
upon receipt of pub- 


I am 
Reet lisher’s price. @ By 


patronizing me you will save more than | make. 
@ Pennies make dollars: you 
save the postage, | gain the sale. 
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where — post free — 


BOOKS ALL OUT-OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Burnenam, Exe. 
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BOOKS We can supply any book on any 
subject. Over 1,000,000 volumes 

in stock in strictly classified order. Second-hand at 

Half Price. New 25% discount. Send for List No. 

786 post free, and state wants. Books bought — best 

prices given. 

) W. & G. FOYLE, 
121-123 Charing Cross Road LONDON, ENG. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 
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By JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS 
United States Senator from Mississippi. 


12mo, cloth, pp. ix. +330. Price, $1.50 net ; by mail, $1.62. 
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LEMCKE AND BUECHNER, Agents 
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Out of Print Books 
Autograph Letters 

First Editions 
Mr. ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH desires 
to inform his friends, customers, and 
the book-buying public that he has a 
large stock of rare second-hand books 
and autograph letters constantly on 
hand. He is always ready to buy or 
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librarians, collectors, and booksellers 
regarding these specialties. 
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